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The Faith that God Demands 


By Annette Schuyler Harrison 


Y Bic is not faith which; while our lips breathe forth 
The cry of ‘‘ Lord, thy help I need! Grant thou 

To my weak will the strength to triumph o’ er 

Each sweet and dear-loved sin,’’ will yet allow 

A doubt, or shadow of a doubt, to creep 

Beneath our full belief, till, growing more 

Substantial, as it will each passing hour, 

The doubt brings weakness greater than before. 


The faith that God demands is at all times 

To grasp his power with all our hearts; to know 
That, where his presence is, sin cannot be,— 
With him in us, and we in him, to throw 
Temptation off. With faith like this, no room 
For doubt exists. Our souls are opened wide 
Him to receive,—and, though but weak ourselves, 
We cannot sin if God in us abide. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
“22% 


Loditorial 


The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1899 
is now ready, and will be sent free to any reader, 
upon request. 


Nature is vocal with warnings. Pain 
is a warning of one kind, and 
is a warning of another kind. When work 
is worth doing becomes very easy to us, we 
generally conclude that we are not doing it as 
as we might. Higher excellence is impossible when 
we are satisfied to do a thing easily. Only in the 
challenge of the difficult lies the possibility of prog- 
ress. Herein we little 
children if we would enter the kingdom of heaven 
They enjoy the difficult. 


The Warning 

of Ease ease 
that 
may 
well 


must turn and become as 





** Heaven’’ and ‘‘ Hell’’ are within 
us rather than outside of us. He 
who is filled with the love of God is already in 
heaven, as having heaven within himself. 


Where Hell Is 


He who 
is filled with the love of self is already in hell, 
as being set against God, which in itself is hell. 
‘«Philaret,’’ the loving Metropolitan of Moscow, 
says, in this line: ‘‘ Put aside self-will, and hell will 
find no fuel within you. Accept the will of God, 
and you shall receive heaven into your hearts, until 
it receive you into itself ; for whersoever abides the 
will of God, there is heaven.’’ 
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Honesty in Forms are important, but perilous 
Conventionalities if we forget what they stand for. 
Phrases are convenient, but easily become conven- 
tional. Religious forms tend toward formalism, and 
strike our honesty a blow. Polite phrases utter 
themselves automatically, and we are committed be- 
yond the heart’s willingness to pay. Then hypoc- 
risy and repudiation are not far away. The bodies 
of words must be warm and vital with heart’s blood. 
Our easy promises to pay must go on record down 
in our ‘‘ tickler,’’ and every check bear the soul’s 
"signature. When Paul said he was trying to ‘live 
honestly,’’ he asked his friends to pray for him. 
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Censure may often be necessary ; 
An English edi- 
tor of much eminence in his profession says that 


Doing without 


Sneering sneering never. 


‘‘there is less sneering in the United States than 
anywhere else.’’ And it is probable that that is true. 
We Americans often criticise each other sharply and 
without measure. But our criticism is not a sneer. 
We are not disposed to elevate ourselves to that 
sublime level at which the faults and weaknesses of 
common mortals become a wonder and a jest,-upon 
which we look down as might a Zeus from his Olym- 
pus. Where this habit appears in Americans, it is 
always an exotic, caught abroad by a willing dis- 
May it 
ever be so that even our censures shall be pitched on 


ciple, or imported in the original package. 


a level which implies community of nature and of 
frailty with our fellow-sinners ! 


bd 


Did it ever occur to you that, the 
less mind a speaker or writer has, 
the more likely he is to be in doubt as to what he 
wants to say when he does speak or write ? 


One Thing at a 
Time 


One 
thing at a time is as much as a man of marked power 
wants to attend to, or to be possessed by. It is the 
man of ordinary ability, or less, who, when he 
speaks, seems to be thinking about half a dozen 
things at a time, without deciding for himself, or 
helping others to decide, what one thing is most im- 
portant for the hour. Unity and compactness of 
thought give power to one’s words on any occasion. 
Yet 
these are not to be expected of the average man. 


These, indeed, are the measure of ability. 


It is with speakers and writers much as it is with 
‘I want a handful of small shot if I 
would hit the mark,’’ 


marksmen, 


says the average sportsman. 


Be- 
cause a man cannot send one thought straight home, 


. 
** A single bullet is, with me, apt to scatter 


he tries a lot of bits of thought, hoping to hit some 


MAb 
one with some of them. If a man knows just what 
he wants to say before he begins, his hearers are 
likely to know just what he has said when he has 


ended. 
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Needless Worry About Being 
“ Born Again” 


ARIOUS theories of Christian ‘‘ regeneration,’’ 
or the ‘‘new birth,’’ or the being ‘‘ born 
again,’’ have been held and taught by different 
Christians along the centuries, since the conversa- 
tion of Jesus with Nicodemus was first recorded in 
the Fourth Gospel. Yet, whatever be the view enter- 
tained, the new life is to be accepted as a gift or grace 
from God, and is not to be worried over as a duty or 
work on the part of the individual. 

It has been claimed by many that Christian bap- 
tism is the means or vehicle of a new spiritual birth, 
or of regeneration, More than one denomination 
of Christians has practically made this opinion funda- 
mental to its membership. 

Again, it has been held by many that the term 
** conversion ’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ regeneration,”’ 
and that ‘‘ to be converted ’’ is practically the same 
as to ‘‘be born again.’’ This view it is, however, 
more difficult to reconcile with the Bible text since 
the Revisers have removed from the text the passive 
form, ‘‘ be converted,’’ and substituted, as more cor- 
rect, the active form, ‘‘turn.’’ 

Other views also have been held with positiveness 
by Christian scholars and Bible students. And with 
all these views needless worry has often come to the 
individual sinner. 

Without entering into a discussion as to the real 
meaning of the term to ‘‘ be born again,’’ or as to 
the precise nature of the new birth, or changed 
spiritual being, it is worth while to call attention to 
the unmistakable fact that Jesus does not in any 
place, nor does any inspired disciple of his, give a 
command to an individual soul to ‘‘ be born again,’’ 
or speak of a new birth as if it were a personal duty 
of the individual. 
force of the words of Jesus in that conversation with 


Only a failure to perceive the 


Nicodemus can account for the error, into which 
many have fallen, of supposing that the words ‘‘ Ye 
, 


are in the nature of a com- 
mand or of an obligation. 


must be born again’ 
It is the statement of a 
fact or a truth ; it is not the imperative command to 
a duty. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that it was not 
to the multitude on the hillside, or the shore, or by 
the way, that Jesus stated this truth, as if it were to 
enjoin on all a plain duty. It was in a conference 
at night-time with a theological professor. It is to 
be considered accordingly. No disciple of Jesus, 
according to the New Testament, repeated that 
statement to: those who were called to serve and trust 
Jesus. 

‘* Except a man be born anew [or, from above], 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ Those are 
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the words of Jesus. 
I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.’’ 


And again, ‘* Marvel not that 
This 
is not a command to a duty, but is a plain state- 
ment of a fact or a truth, It is a perversion of 
the Scriptures to quote the words as if they were a 
command. 

seing born, the first time or the second time, is 
clearly not a duty to be performed by ourselves. 
No man can ‘‘born’’ himself. ‘Turning to God, sub- 
mitting himself to God,—that 7s a duty. Being made 
a new man, being spiritually renewed, being given a 
clearer sight, —that is a blessing from above. ‘Turn- 
ing, trusting,—that is man’s part. 


generating,—that is God’s part. 


Renewing, re- 
If we will do our 
part, God can be relied on to do his part. ‘To doubt 
this is wrong and unjustifiable. 

Yet this statement of a philosophical fact to a 
theological teacher is often used as if it were a com- 
mand in an address to a child or to the childlike ; 
and thus it is made a stumbling-block before, in- 
stead of a help toward or into, the kingdom of God. 
What sad consequences may result to those who are 
misled by their mistaken guides, through this mis- 
conception of an important truth as declared by the 
Teacher of teachers ! 

It is because the Editor himself groped and ago- 
nized for long years in the Christian life through 
being mistaugit by those who knew no better, that 
he sounds a note of warning against supposing that 
being born again is a personal duty of the individual 
who would serve and trust Christ. Whatever view 
is held of the spiritual change spoken of in the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye must be born again,’’ of one thing 
we may be sure,—they are not meant to teach any 
person that he is to wait outside the loving service 
of Christ until some great change is wrought in him, 
whereby he becomes personally conscious that he has 
another nature than before. The reference is clearly 
to God’s part, not man’s, in the blessing of salvation. 
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Have Authors any Rights? 


UST what moral rights an author has to exclusive 
ownership of his work, is a question which 
those who have studied it most carefully, hesitate to 
attempt to settle. But in these days, when the 
writing and publishing of literary productions holds 
such a prominent place in the industries of life, 
when so many individuals and homes depend for a 
legitimate livelihood upon the pecuniary returns 
from this work, and when, as never before, business 
competition is keen as to ways of offering to the 
public the best literature at the lowest possible price, 
it is only fair that those who devote their best ener- 
gies to the produetion of marketable products in this 
field should be protected in the control of those 
products. ‘To offer such protection is the purpose 
of copyright law, and that moral as well as legal 
rights enter into such protection cannot fairly be 
questioned. 

Yet, as is often the case, those who should be 
readiest to consider and respect these rights of au- 
thors and publishers, are, in many cases, surprisingly 
neglectful of them. 
feel free to draw unreservedly upon the literary 


Many a periodical seems to 


possessions of others for the maintenance of its 
columns. This is by no means intended to be an 
all-inclusive statement. There are papers that are 
scrupulously careful of the rights of others, and that 
are willing to pay fair prices for all that they use. 
On the other hand, it wonld be a matter of amaze- 
ment to the average reader to know how many edi- 
tors and publishers make up their pages week after 
week from the that 


wrought out, and other men’s money paid for, in 


material other brains have 
apparent unconsciousness that ordinary fairness and 
moral integrity demand otherwise. 


Too often this unauthorized repsi@iifig of copy- 
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righted material is done without credit of any sort 
being given to its proper owners. Again, the mean- 
ingless term ‘‘ Exchange,’’ or even ‘‘£x.,’’ or ‘‘ Se- 
lected,’’ is used. In other instances the name of the 
rightful owner, in part or in whole, is appended, but 
in a type and a position such as to furnish practically 
no recognition of the source from which the material 
has come. 

On the other hand, there exists among most 
periodicals an unwritten but well-understood law of 
privilege as to reprinting, within reasonable limits, 
from the pages of their exchanges. It is well that 
this should be so; it would be a pity if it were 
otherwise. But it is tacitly understood that in all 
such reprinting full and prominent credit is to be 
given to the author and publisher whose material is 
thus used. Moreover, it would not be fair to re- 
print week after week from a neighbor’s pages, even 
with full credit, a regular department, such as a 
weekly lesson-help, or a serial story, or the like. 

The Sunday School Times is always glad to have 
other periodicals make extracts from its columns 
in accordance with the usual courtesies referred to 
above. At the same time, it has noted with regret 
the tendency among some periodicals to ignore or 
overstep the ordinary privileges and conditions of 
reprinting. It has no wish to curtail the proper use 
of the editorial scissors among its valued exchanges. 
But it does want it understood that its more expen- 
sive and important contributions are primarily for the 
benefit of its subscribers. Its publishers pay no 
inconsiderable sums to the authors for these contri- 
butions. Its subscribers pay their proportion of this 
cost, week by week. Justice towards authors, pub- 
lishers, and subscribers, demands the insisting on a 
limitation of the use of this valuable material in out- 
side periodicals, larger or lesser, without any sharing 
of the outlay for their cost. The Sunday School 
Times offers a well-spread table for the children of 
its household, and its regular boarders, but it cannot 
afford to supply all outsiders with whatever they 
choose to devour without as much as ‘‘by your 
leave.’’ Crumbs from the table are one thing ; 
sweeping the board from soup to pastry, for another 
boarding-house, is another thing ! 


x %% 


Motes on Open Letters 


Did Jesus Visit /" reading the Bible story, certain 
Jerusalem before he things outside of the record are taken 

was Twelve? for granted by the reader, according 
to his knowledge or thought of Oriental customs. Some- 
times these extra suppositions are challenged by a criti- 
cal or doubting student. Then it is necessary to look 
up An lowa inquirer come thus with a 
number of questions well worth considering : 


authorities. 


The Bible says Joseph and Mary went up to Jerusalem “‘ every 
year."’ Being poor, why would they not be likely to take the 
children with them ? What reason have nearly all writers on the 
subject to assert that his visit at the age of twelve was Jésus’ first 
one? Unless it is known that the custom of leaving all children 
under twelve years old at home existed then or later among the 
Jews, I cannot conceive of so pious parents doing so. Because 
it does not state that girls went to the feasts, are we to assume they 
did not? We are taught that Moses was probably nursed several 
years. Is the same probably true of Jesus, and, if so, are we to 
understand that ‘‘ every year’ means only after Jesus was weaned ? 


As to attendance at the national place of sacrifice, at 
the three great feasts of the year, it was indicated from 
the beginning that only the males were bound to be 
present. ‘‘ Three times in the year all thy males shall 
appear before the Lord God’"’ was the command (Exod. 
23: 17). 
were not compelled to. 


Women and children might attend, but they 
There is no positive proof that 
Jesus had not been at Jerusalem, after his first presenta- 
tion in the temple, before the time recorded by Luke. 
Pious Jews were accustomed to leave their children at 
home, in many an instance, while they went on jour- 


neys. There were always friends ready to care for the 
litle ones. The ordinary time for weaning a child, 


among the Jews, was two years, yet a much later age was 


not infrequent then, as now, in the East. Dr. Edersheim 


Vol. 42, No. 4 


thinks that the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem recorded by 
Luke was not when, as ‘‘ being of age,’’ he became a 
‘child of the law,’’ which was at thirteen, but a year 
before this, when it was customary for a child to make 
the journey, yet he thinks that it was the first intelligent 
visit of Jesus to the temple. This is, however, a matter 


of conjecture, 
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Questions that have been often an- 
swered in connection with the story of 
Jesus are, of course, being asked 
anew by those newly interested in them, now that the 
Christian world is once more studying that life- story. 
One of these questions comes, in this form, from a 
Pennsylvania Bible student : 


Had Mary Other 
Children than Jesus ? 


‘ Is there any record or proof that Mary gave birth to any chil- 
dren after Christ? If so, how many, and where can the record 
be found ? 

There is no record or proof or statement, in the Bible, 
of that sort. It has by some been inferred from the 
mention of our Lord’s brethren (Matt. 13:55; Mark 
6:3; Gal. 1: 19), but in Bible usage a cousin or other 
kinsman is often called a brother ; and, indeed, in our 
common English speech it is not always to be supposed 
from the term ‘‘ my brother’’ that the one named is a son 
of our earthly parents. Again, it has been explained that 
perhaps Joseph was a widower with children when he 
became betrothed to Mary. When Jesus was on the 
cross, he committed his mother to the care of his dis- 
ciple John. She seemed to have no other child to min- 
ister to her. Some have thought that the phrase ‘her 
Jirst-born son’’ (Luke 2: 7), as applied to Jesus, carries 
with it the implication of later sons. But not only is that 
a common phrase in the East for the first-born child 
when there is no later one, but it is not uncommon in 
plain English. Thus Fitz-Greene Halleck says : 


‘* Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 
Come to the mother when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath.”’ 


That certainly does not mean that such a dying mother 
has later children. An overwhelming . majority of 
Christians do not believe that Mary the mother of Jesus 
had other children born to her. 
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How about the Parables, even the parables of our 
Four Faces Lord, are not.a simple form of teach- 
ofthe Cherubim? jing truth. Jesus declared that he 
spoke much in parables in order that he should not be 
understood by everybody (see Matt. 13 : 3, ro, 11, 13-18, 
34, 35; Mark 4: 10-13, 33, 34;.Luker8: 9, 10). Yet 
there are those who to-day call themselves teachers who 
are so unwise as to deem parables a proper method in 
the instruction of children. Symbols are like parables 
as a means of instruction. Figures of a cross, of an 
anchor, of a heart, and other symbols, are not suited for 
the teaching of little children. All symbols are likely 
to be differently understood, or misunderstood, by the 
young and the old. Therefore it is that the symbolic 
figures in Ezekiel and in Revelation have never been 
understood alike by Jews or Christians generally. It 
does not, however, follow from this that these symbols 
are unworthy of study by the mature-minded searchers 
in God’s Word. An Ohio clergyman who asks a question 
in this line is likely to awaken thought that will be help- 
ful to many : 

Will you kindly comment, in Notes on Open Letters, on the 
assignment of the elements of the cherubim to the four evange- 
lists? In accord with the usual understanding of the characteris- 
tics of each Gospel, 1 have always held that Matthew's. symbol 
was the lion, Mark's the ox, Luke's the man, and John's the 
eagle. This has many authorities in support of it, but not all. 
What is the best arrangement ? 

For more than fifteen centuries there have been dis- 
cussions over the special assignment of the four figures 
in Ezekiel’ s vision (Ezek. 1 : 3-10) as symbols of the four 
evangelists. Jérome thought that the maz referred to 
St. Matthew, the /ion to St. Mark, the or to St. Luke, 
and the eag/e toSt. John. Other Christian writers have 
proposed other arrangements. The arrangement pre- 
ferred by the Ohio clergyman is a later one, yet it has 
commended itself to many. It is brought out and best 
illustrated by President D. S. Gregory, in his volume, 
‘Why Four Gospels.*’ It is a point worthy of fresh ex- 
amination by scholars now that we are studying the four 
Gospels anew. 
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From Contributors 


A Young Man and His 
“Wild Oats” 


By Edward Bok 


HERE is a popular notion abroad in the world that 
every man must at some time in his life ‘‘ sow his 

wild oats,’’ ‘as it is called, and the usual time ‘is 
generally understood tc be during his young-manhood 
days. To use a more popular phrase, he must then 
‘‘have his fling.’’ He must ‘‘see the world,’’ the 
reasoning goes on, in order that he may have ‘‘a broader 
life.’’ In other words, to take the veneer 
off these phrases and put them into perfectly plain 
English, a young man is expected to soil his character. 


view of 


For that is, after all, what ‘‘sowing one’s wild oats’’ 
really means : it is nothing more nor less than the self- 
degradation of a young man. He must be false to the 
teachings of his mother, false to his self-respect, false 
to himself. 

There can be no doubt that most of this false notion 
about ‘‘sowing one’s wild oats'’ arises and is fathered 
by the unjust and untenable accusation that is so often 
laid at man's door, —that the lives of few men are with- 
out a misstep before they ‘‘settle down.’ No man 
need claim for his sex immunity from thé vices that be- 
set humankind to give the lie to this statement. But 
proof that it is a gross and vile libel upon men is found 
in the cases of hundreds of men who daily approach 
the marriage altar with characters as free from every 
moral blemish as those of the women who stand by their 
sides. No fact is more absolutely true than this, and it 
is high time that the statement should be repeated more 
often than it iss Men have suffered all too long from 
this slur upon their characters and self-respect. -The 
unequal moral standard so often accepted, which con- 
dones the same wrong in the one sex which it condemns 
in the other, has much to answer for in this regard. But 
that the self-respect of men has proved stronger even 
rw social license is unquestionably true. It is an* 
outrage nothing short of infernal that the statement that 
society expects a more or less diverting life from a young 
fellow is so often allowed to go unchallenged by those 
from whom we have a right to expect an emphatic and 
convincing remonstrance. 

But aside from all social standards, whatever they’ may 
be, the manner in which a young man passes his life 
chiefly concerns himself. He is accountable to himself, 
—to his own conscience, to his own heart. Men lead 
honorable lives for themselves, for their own inner 
satisfaction, that they may be true to themselves and 
to the best that is within them. 

No man has ever passed tlirough a period of in- 
discreet living during his early manhood without re- 
gretting the memory of it in after years. Nor has any 
man, by reason of ‘‘ sowing his wild oats,’’ known one 
iota more of ‘‘life,’’ except that particular phase of it, 
which, if it hada glitter for him in youth, became a 
repellent remembrance to him in his more mature years. 
The reputation that comes of right living and good char- 
acter is what the man of forty to seventy desires, and 
nothing but the well-spent years of early life can secure 
this. . There is no such thing as an investigation 
period in a man’s moral living ; at one period it is as 
important to him to be honorable and true to his own con- 
science as it is at another. The young man who reaches 
manhood without a knowledge of the dark and vicious 
side of human nature is far better off than he who has 
seen it. He will lose nothing by not having seen it ; 
not an ounce less of respect will be meted out to him. 
But he will feel prouder of himself, and men will re- 
spect him infinitely more, for the strength of his will 
power. 

For, after all that has been said to the contrary, the 
world does recognize correct living in a young man, and 
it is far more often aware of it than the young man sup- 
poses. The men who, in the developing days of a young 
man,,mean most to him, and whose acquainfance in later 
years will be a pride and a joy to him, always know the 
young fellow who is leading a life free from blemish. 
There is an indefinable chord which always draws the 
right men to the young man of pure life. He may be 
led to think at times, as he sees other young men fol- 
Jowing reckless lives, that his course does not count for 
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much. But as the friendship, the confidence, and the 
good-will of men of integrity come to him, he will 
slowly, perhaps, but surely, begin to understand and ap- 
preciate the value of a manly life. There is 
counting the fruits which come of a well-spent 
young man is always known by his true color. Of that 
he never need fear. An adherence to high principles 
always shows itself in a young man’s life, and the in- 
stance has never been known where it failed to count for 
much, 


no dis- 
life. A 


And as a young man progresses in life, and a 
clearer understanding of the right kind of living comes 
to him, he will see for himself that the men who hold 
the true respect of the world are the men whose lives 
are so pure that they can fearlessly and honestly look 
every man and woman in the eye. 

Philadelphia. 


Moody’s Greatness, and its Recog- 
nition by the Creat 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HAT Dwight L. Moody was a great man, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is already recognized 
by very many. It will be acknowledged by more and 
more as the years go on, and as he stands out in his true 
proportions in the light of history. As with many an- 
other great man, Moody's greatness was, while he lived, 
most readily recognized by those of marked ability and 
discernment. It needs but small capacity to distinguish 
a surface defect at any time; it often requires a keen 
and discriminating eye to perceive the beauty and power 
pervading the whole. 

It was not only, nor even mainly, as a preacher, or as 
an evangelist, that Moody evidenced greatness ; yet in 
that sphere, as in many another, his marked superiority 
was more apparent to the superior man than to many a 
man who was of average ability or less. While ‘‘ the 
common people heard him gladly,’’ many an uncommon 
man listened to him with profound interest, and even 
with admiration, and did not hesitate to bear testimony 
to his surpassing power in his personality, and as a 
preacher. 

Few preachers or statesmen, if any, in modern times, 
have had and held such hearers, such distinguished 
hearers, as Dwight L. Moody; and his power to have 
and to hold them continued to the last. One Sunday 
afternoon in January, 1876, Moddy was preaching in 
Philadelphia in the old depot at Thirteenth and Market 
Streets. Among his hearers there sat, on the platform 
near him, the venerable George Bancroft, instructor, 
diplomat, cabinet officer. He listened with 
closest interest. That afternoon the seats in the body of 
the house were given exclusively to women, in order that 
they might be sure to find room. When, just before the 
close of the service, Mr. Moody announced that he 
would that evening repeat the sermon to men alone, I 
heard Mr. Bancroft ask if he might attend again in the 
evening, as he would much like to hear the discourse 
a second time. Not many clergymen or platform speak- 
ers could draw such a hearer twice in a day to hear the 
same address. 


author, 


At that same series of meetings Dom Pedro, the last 
Emperor of Brazil, was more than once an interested 
hearer of Mr. Moody's sermons. Dom Pedro was a 
Roman Catholic, George Bancroft was a Unitarian. 
Both were glad to sit, as it were, at Moody's feet, to 
learn from him ; nor were they exceptions in this. 

Mr. Gladstone more than once attended the services 
conducted in Great Britain by Mr. Moody, and he bore 
testimony to his power in public speech. British peers 
eminent for their ability as well as their station, promi- 
nent prelates of the Church of England, professors and 
divines who had made their impress on the race, were 
glad to hear him and to be his helpers, while recogniz- 
ing his leadership. Year after year, at the summer 
gathering of students at Mr. Moody's home in North- 
field, there were college presidents and professors and 
distinguished pulpit orators from both sides of the ocean ; 
yet always the favorite speaker was Mr. Moody himself. 
Hundreds of the brighter students in the leading colleges 
and universities of Etirope and America preferred to 
hear Mr. Moody, as a speaker, above any man whom he 
had invited to be there with him, and to whom he mod- 
estly looked up as better worth the students’ hearing. 


Moody's published sermons as reported and printed 
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have been translated into various languages, and widely 
circulated in different lands. Some of these have been 
actually preached as original by priests of the Orthodox 
Greek Church in the East, as well as by other preachers, 
to the edification of their Oriental hearers. 


ble that no preacher ever lived to address directly by his 


It is proba- 


voice so many hearers in so n.any lands as Dwight L. 
Moody, and this in addition to those reached by him 
through the printed page. And the more he was known 
as a preacher the more he was prized. 

In the face of such facts as these, it sounded strange 
to hear it said, as one sometimes did, that Mr. Moody 
Such a 
comment was indeed a measure of the critic, but not of 
the preacher. 

Yet, as I have said, it was not as an evangelist or 


was not a remarkable or powerful preacher. 


preacher alone that Moody's superiority was recognized 
by those who knew him best. I have had occasion to 
learn their personal estimate of his administrative power, 
his executive ability, his commanding generalship, his 
skill as a financier, and his intellectual superiority, from 
a score or more of men standing high above their fellows 
in one sphere or another, and who were associated with 
him, at one time or another, in movements for the pub- 
lic good ; and every man of these was unqualified in 
praise of Moody's emifent and surpassing ability where 
they were best able to judge. And this hearty testimony 
was borne, not in eulogy after Moody's death, but while 
he was yet in life and action. 

A good illustration of such testimony was put on 
record by the late Professor Henry Drummond, out of 
his experience and observation and acquaintance, and is 
worthy of repetition. He said, unqualifiedly, ‘* Moody 
was the biggest human I ever met.’’ Again, in 1895, 
he wrote : ‘‘ Whether estimated by the moral qualities 
which go to the making up of his personal character, 
or by the extent to which he has impressed these upon 
whole communities of men on both sides of the Atlantic, 
there is, perhaps, no more truly great man living than 
D. L. Moody."’ 

Also, ‘‘If Mr. Moody had remained in _ business, 
there is almost no question that he would have been 
to-day one of the wealthiest men in the United States. 
His enterprise, his organizing power, his knowledge and 
management of men, are admitted by friend and foe to 
be of the highest order ; while such is his generalship, 

. that, had he chosen a military career, he would have 
risen to the first rank among leaders. One of -the mer- 
chant princes of Britain, the well-known director of one 
of the largest steamship companies in the world, assured 
the writer lately, that, in the course of a life-long com- 
mercial experience, he had never met a man with more 
business capacity and sheer executive ability than D, L 
Moody."’ 

As to Moody's place among men, in comparative in- 
tellectual power, Professor Drummond makes his own 
the high estimate of Moody given by an. ‘author of 
world-wide repute, ... who has met every great con- 
temporary thinker from Carlyle downward,"’ who says : 
‘*«In sheer brain size, in the raw material of intellect, 
Moody stands among the first three or four great men I 
have ever known."’ 

Is it not a high privilege to have met and known and 
loved such a man as Moody was, and is, and is to be? 


Philadelphia. 
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Mary 
A Sketch from Life 


By Elizabeth English 


@ was a cosey little house in the south-land where 

Mary lived,—a homey house with a vine-shaded 
porch and neat, sunny rooms, It stood on a hilltop, 
and before it to the northward stretched acres of rolling 
pine land, with the fresh green of the young grass in the 
summer, the rich golden bronze of the wild oats in the fall, 
and always the ever-varying, never-changing pines. In 
the west the glorious sunsets burned behind the for- 
est, and just at the foot of the hill ran the gleaming 
white ribbon of shell road straight to the town a mile 
away. 

Maty’s appearance did not indicate that she had any- 
thing in common with either the poetry of the woods 
and sky or the social life of the town. She was small 
for her fifteen years, with no graceful curve of form or 
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outline, with a pale, plain face, and the fair hair of the 
Swedes. 
an ordinary, unassuming girl. 


Neither homely nor beautiful she was,—just 
Shy and retiring by 
nature, she was yet a faithful member of church and 
Sunday-school, and secretary of the mission band. So 
she lived her quiet, unobtrusive life. 

And one morning her broken-hearted father brought 
word into town that Mary was dead. 
had she been ill. The family 
was terrified, bewildered, stunned with grief. The 
dear old deacon who hastened to the home found the 
house full of friends, lamenting noisily. He gath- 
ered the family in a room alone for prayer. ‘‘ Why, 
where's Mary ?'’ exclaimed the elder sister, so unreal 


Only a week 
It was all so sudden. 


did it seem that she was gone. ‘The storm of grief that 
followed was hushed by the deacon's prayer, which 
brought to those distracted souls the peace they needed 
for those trying days. 

After that, the beauty of the young life came to light. 
Never strong in body, unable to share largely in the 
harder tasks of the home, Mary had yet been its light, 
its beauty, its poetry. ‘‘ We can’t go into a room but 
we see something her little fingers made,’’ said the 
mother, with her quaint accent. ‘‘She was always in a 
hurry, seems if, from the time she was a little baby, — 
always hurrying. Everything fhat nobody else found 
time to do, she did.’ That mat on the table, and this 
on the mantelpiece, Mary made. It was Mary who ar- 
ranged the flowers in the vases, and the potted plants 
were Mary's too. It was Mary who doctored her 
brother's throat every night for a year. She and her 
Whatever he 
thought, she thought ; whatever he liked, she liked ; 
whatever new idea he had, she had just had the same. 
He, poor fellow! missed her sorest of all. ‘‘ There's 
only half of me here,'' he said. 

Outside her home, unexpected glimpses of Mary's life 
were found. ‘‘ Please take some of this asparagus fern 
for her,’’ one lady said. 
it came from her house."’ 


brother had rarely congenial natures. 


‘Cut it down to the ground ; 
was the one 
that first got me started comin’ to church,'’ said a rough- 
looking young man, now a church-member. And these 
are only glimpses, accidentally discovered, What may be 
the unknown influence of that quiet young life? There 
are words levingly spoken of another Mary, which be- 
long to her also, —‘‘ She hath done what she could."’ 

The new secretary of the mission band had been look- 
ing over-the roll-book. ‘‘ We each of us had a flower- 
she said, with a touch of reverence 
in her voice, ‘‘ and Mary's was Morning-glory."’ 


‘* Mary 





’ 


name, you know,’ 


Moosup, Conn. 
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For Children at FHome 


Boys and Girls in Southeast Africa 
By M. WN. R. Stormont, L.L.A. (St. Andrew’s) 


HE African children are great imitators, and nothing 
gives them greater fun than imitating older people. 
They are born mimics. No one is free from their tricks. 
Girls are as expert as boys, and boys are generally 
‘‘grimacing monkeys."’ It may be the witch-douctor 
they imitate, in which case the whole of a witch-doctor's 
work will be acted. One boy will be the sick person, 
another will send for the doctor, who will be a third 
child, and he will begin at once to ‘‘ smell out’’ who 
has brought this sickness to his friend, and so on. Or, 
they may play at what they will do as men and women. 
This power of imitating is very strong in all native chil- 
dren, and supplies them with plenty of amusement. 
When they grow up, their power of mimicking seems to 
increase. Boys and girls can ‘take off'’ older folks 
most amusingly, especially in the tones of the voice, 
but they generally do so in private. The boys, again, 
are very fond of snaring birds with traps and bird-lime. 
They eat them when caught. 
The elders are fond of their children, and allow them 
great liberty. The little ones accompany their elders on 
all occasions, and enjoy themselves thoroughly. Native 
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parents are, as a rule, however, very careless with re- 
gard to the upbringing of their children. Most of the 
little ones are left to grow up in any fashion. They do 
what others do, and have no clear ideas of right and 
wrong. ‘They soon learn that lying or stealing is re- 
garded as wrong only when the culprit is found out. If 
he had been clever enough to have hidden one wrong 
action by another, and thus avoided discovery, all would 
have been well,—nay, he might have been highly com- 
mended for cleverness. The little ones are thus early 
But fortunately there is a better 
class of parents, who endeavor to teach their children to 
speak the truth always, to be open and honest, and, 
above all, to show respect and reverence towards their 
elders and superiors. These are heathen natives who 
still possess some of the old, noble traits of the race, 
but their number is not large. 


trained to deceive. 


What custom has cre- 
ated, to that the children must conform. 

Punishments meted out to little delinquents are pretty 
much the same as white children get, except that they 
are apt to be more severe,—when they get them. Hea- 
then parents are generally too easy-going and indolent to 
trouble much about their children’s actions, whether 
right or wrong. But when once they are roused to a 
sense of their duty as regards correcting some fault, then 
they are likely to overdo their punishment. Sometimes 
a child may be ‘‘sent to bed,’’ which is not a very 
heavy penalty to pay for a fault. Sometimes he is made 
to go without food for the greater part of a day, or for a 
whole day, but usually all questions are settled by beat- 
ing the child with a stick. That is the most severe 
punishment, and is the commonest way of trying to put 
things right. 

Life is all in the open air, and all, or nearly all, the 
native duties for both boys and girls can be accomplished 
out of doors. Girls are taught to grind corn, to make 
beer, to stamp mealies, to hoe, to reap, to cook, to wash, 
to carry loads on their heads, to draw water, to sew and 
bead their blankets, to serve the men at their gatherings, 
and the bigger girls help their mothers to thatch the hut 
and keep it in good repair. Truly, woman is the cre- 
ator and upholder of native civilization. The girls get 
plenty to do, but they begin so gradually that they do 
not feel itany hardship. Imitation, as we said before, 
is a strong feature in the make-up of a native, and the 
child begins to get into its life work and duties by mim- 
icking her parents. A little girl goes with her mother to 
the river to draw water. She has a tiny bucket—usually 
a small tin can—to*carry on her head, as her mother 
does. She fills it with water when her mother fills her 
big one, and trudges homeward well pleased ; but it is 
too heavy for her little head and neck to carry far, so 
her mother carries it for her till she is rested a little, 
when she resumes her burden again for a very short dis- 
tance. And thus with all other duties. They are be- 
gun in play, and, as the child grows older, play gradu- 
ally gives place to real work. Upon the shoulders of 
women and girls, therefore, falls the heavy work of the 
field and the home. 

Little boys are taught to herd lambs near their homes. 
Then they pass on to calves and goats and sheep, and, 
when they are about twelve years of age, they have 
reached the stage of attending to cows, oxen, and such 
large animals. They are taught where to look for the 
best pasture for their flocks, to water them, to milk the 
cows, and to attend to their charges generally. They are 
taught to ride, and many are good riders, as they learn 
first of all to ride bareback on the calves and goats, and 
even oxen, under their charge. Then they are shown 
how to use bows and arrows, and how to fight with 
sticks,—an accomplishment which every native boy 
must possess. Fencing and fighting are necessary to a 
heathen boy's education, but, curiously enough, the use 
of the fists—a common accomplishment of European 
children—is foreign to them. While engaged in herd- 
ing, these boys have plenty of time, which they often 
use by making hats, or baskets, or clay pots, by getting 
into mischief, by snaring birds, or by practicing dances 
after the style of the clog-dancers. When they draw near 
manhood, they are initiated into various rites of the 
tribe, and begin to dress themselves carefully in native 
gala array. 

These combined phases of native life are of the greatest 
interest to the anthropologist, but they contain elements 
of the deepest sadness to the missionary. But fifty years 
of mission labor have created_great contrasts throughout 
the whole of Southeast Africa. The uncivilized native 
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child lives in a world of which the civilized knows noth- 
ing and wishes tc know nothing. Christianity is creating 
a gulf of sentiment and custom, of habit and life, so deep 
that heathenism cannot fathom it. What a contrast is 
seen every day, between the children of those who cling 
to the old life and of those who have embraced the new 
faith ! 
Lovedale, Cape Colony, South Africa. 
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Spirit and Method 


What has Happened to the 
Sunday-School Library ? 


By Fred W. Chamberlin 


HERE is perhaps no part of the equipment of a 
Sunday-school which is more important, and yet 
which receives as little intelligent attention, as the 
library. Were it possible to collect statistics, there can 
be no doubt that a woful condition of things in this 
branch of its work would be revealed. 


An Unused Power for Good 

It is not very difficult to locute some of the reasons 
for this neglect of what should be one of the most pow- 
erful influences for good, in the development of character, 
in all our church life. In most cases it will be found 
that little or no attention is being paid to the library as 
a part of the school, and that no attempt is being made 
by officers and teachers io make use of it in their work 
with the scholars. 

With these thoughts in mind this article has been 
written, with the earnest hope that the experience of one 
librarian may be of help to others. 


A Library Won’t Run Itself 

Inasmuch as conditions are rarely the same in any 
two instances, it is impossible to make suggestions 
which will fit all equally well, for each will have its own 
peculiar problem.to solve. In all, however, the first 
and most important requirement is a few intelligent 
Christian people (the most highly cultivated are none 
too good) who will take an interest in the conduct of the 
library. One might as well expect any one of the de- 
partments of one of our great railroad systems to work 
intelligently for the success of the whole by cutting itself 
off from the advice of the men of experience with whom 
they are thrown in their business life, as to expect the 
library to do its proper work without this assistance, — 
usually in the shape of a library committee. Almost 
invariably either there is no such committee, or it con- 
sists of those who are not intensely interested in their 
work, intelligent enough to discern the good in any and 
all new ideas, and cempetent to pass on books of vari- 
ous classes, There is avery small percentage of schools 
in which the right people cannot be found, and it 
should be the aim of all to avail themselves of their 
services. 

Vital Need of a Live Librarian 

Next to an efficient library committee, attention should 
be given to the librarian, for here is the connecting link 
between our storehouse and those to whom we desire 
to distribute our wholesome food. There are, alas! 
many instances in which rich treasure is being withheld 
from those who are craving it, merely because of an in- 
competent librarian. This person should also be in- 
tensely interested in his work, as ‘well as intelligent ; 
should be able and willing to devote some of his time 
to becoming acquainted with the character of his books ; 
should constantly be on the watch for new methods of 
conducting the library; should cultivate the children’s 
confidence, and study their needs. How many have we 
seen for years cooped up in a small out-of-the-way 
alcove, grinding out books like a machine, caring little 
whether they fit those whe take them or not, groaning 
over the time he or she is ‘‘ wasting’’ there, and long- 
ing for the school to cease, so that he can go home! 


Shut Out Worthless Books 
It were far better to close up altogether than to con- 
tinue unloading upon unsuspecting children much of the 
trash which makes up the bulk of the reading-matter in 
many of our Sunday-schools. Lack of an intelligent 
committee of selection has resulted in thousands being 
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imposed upon by agencies which offerto sell « libraries 
complete,''. the cost depending upon how many volumes 
Many of such books are hardly fit to be 
burned, and yet there are few libraries in vhich some 
of them will not be found. 


dre purchased. 


It is not intended for a moment to convey the idea 
that there is no merit in any published list of books suit- 
able for this purpose, but merely to call attention to the 
fact that many of them are wolves in sheep's clothing, 
seeking whom they may swindle. 


What Books Should Go In? 

The class of books to be selected depends largely upon 
‘the character of the school, and must be determined by 
those who have oversight of the library. It is needless 
to say that right here lies one of the most delicate prob- 
lems the school has to face. Some people go so far as 

to say that only books of a strictly religious character 
shall be admitted, Others contend that books of a high 
moral tone, which do not necessarily bear in unmistaka- 
ble manner the appearance of a ‘‘ moral,’'—books of 
travel and wholsome adventure, books which seek to 
develop patriotism,—all these deserve a place’ on the 
shelves, for they reveal to the modern boy and girl char- 
acters which embody the principles of the Christian life 
they are being taught. They contend that, especially 
in places where there are no public libraries, these 
books should find a promising field of usefulness, as 
they will have a tendency to drive out the cheap illus- 
trated papers, and gradually cultivate a desire for good 
* literature, until that gem of all literature, our Bible, 
shall be gladly received and studied, and its teachings be 
understood. 

Aside from the. .classes of books mentioned, there 
should be a good selection of religious literature, of 
which there is a rich store to select from, for the older 
scholars, teachers, and officers ; also lesson-helps and 
commentaries, if possible. 


Gain of Attractive Covers 
It is pretty generally conceded, by those who have 
given the subject careful consideration, that, among 
children especially, much depends upon first impre+ 
sions ; therefore it is essential that attractive covers, 
which are being used so generally in these days, should 
not be covered up, but be 










allowed to do their part in 


pleasing the reader. As a prominent Eastern public 


librarian has recently said, ‘‘ As long as the attractive 
presentable, do not shut it 


rom the sight of those whom it will please.’’ 


cover is clean enough to be 
Expe- 
ience shows this to be one of the most important 
advances in library management in recent years. 


The Public Library System Needed 
In order that the library may be easily managed, cer- 
tain machinery is necessary. Not only should scholars 
be able to draw books conveniently, and the librarian 


issue them with theleast possible expenditure of time, 


tion may be had regarding most popular books, number 
of scholars drawing books, class of books used, and 
many subjects necessary for the librarian and the 
library committee to have in order to do their work in- 
telligently. After some years’ trial I feel that, in gene- 
ral, the system employed in public libraries (or some 
simple modification of the same) will accomplish these 
results better than any other plan I have seen. It will 
fit the smallest as well as the largest Sunday-school 
library in existence, is inexpensive, and will do the work. 


Where Locate the Library 

Careful consideration should be given to the location 
of the library. If it is now inconvenient, efforts should 
be made to have it changed. In the first place, it 
should be large and roomy, in order that scholars’ may 
examine the books on the shelves ; do not shut them 
out, but let them see for themselves what the books are 
like. If such a room cannot be provided, arrange to 
use one corner. of the schoolroom, and curtain it off so 
as not to distract the attention of the Classes during the 
session ; then arrange open bookcases or shelving (not 
over five feet high) against the two walls. Throw the 
whole space open, both before and after school, for in- 
spection and exchange of books. 


“ Library Evening,” and Other Aids 
rhe question of arousing and holding the school's in- 


terest in the library is, of course, the most difficult of all 
to solve. Aside from the points already considered, all 






but the system should be such that at any time informa- , 
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of which have a vital connection with this problem, 
there is something of greater importance to be consid- 
ered. The library will not succeed if the librarian and 
his committee are obliged to work single-handed in 
keeping up the interest. 
operation between 


There must be hearty co- 
superintendent, 
and themselves ; and, in order that this may be secured, 
a ‘* Library Evening”’ 


teachers, parents, 
should be arranged occasionally, 
The books should be 
arranged on tables,.and, with the help of his commit- 
tee, the librarian will be able to call attentior to their 


and officers and teachers invited. 


strong points, and then give teachers the opportunity of 
going over them. Teachers can be urged to read books 
occasionally, in order that they can personally recoin- 
mend them to their scholars. As soon as a knowledge 
of the good books is gained, they can secure the co- 
operation of parents. It is a good plan to place some 
of the best books on a table where they can be seen at 
the church sociables, and the librarian will then have an 
opportunity of working directly with parents. 

It is essential that every week or two something be 
said from the platform, preferably by one of the library 
committee who is popular with the children. Five min- 
utes will be sufficient for him to call attention to good 
points in half a dozen good books, which he can then 
show to the school. 

Another plan is to write plainly on the blackboard, or 
a large sheet of wrapping-paper, every Sunday, a list of 
five or ten ‘‘good books for boys,"’ etc., and place in a 
These 
last two plans have accomplished wonders in at least 
one instance. 


Seek first, last, and all the time, 


conspicuous place where it can be seen and read. 


secure the co- 

operation of teachers, officers, and parents, otherwise 

the most perfect machinery will avail little or nothing. 
It is the earnest desire of the writer that this article 


to 


may lead many to seriously consider the condition of 
their Sunday-school libraries, and to take steps looking 
toward their reorganization where this seems necessary, 
as well as to help those who are now striving to bring 
theirs up to the highest point of perfection by outlining 
the above-named plans, which have been tried and found 
effective. There may be some suggestions which can- 
not be worked out in a great many schools ; but, if those 
who read them will earnestly consider them, it is safe to 
say that such thought will result in other plans equally 
good, or better. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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How Shall. We Keep Our 
Older Boys? 


By E. F. J. 


HE question, how we shall keep our older boys is 
one that has been discussed so often, and from so 
many points of view, that it may seem almost presump- 
tuous to offer any farther suggestions ; but, after many 
years’ experience, there are one or two minor points 
that I should like to touch upon. As little things make 
up life, so does the observance of detail go a long way 
towards gathering and keeping together a class of boys. 
I may say that I have been teaching boys for upwards 
of ten years, and have usually between fifteen and twenty 
names on my roll-book, the boys ranging in age from 
fifteen to twenty-five. I mention this to show that my 
ideas are not merely theoretical. 


Getting Him Back into the School 
Now you want to get a boy back that has slipped 
away from the school, and become too much of a man 
to spend his Sunday afternoons in studying the Bible. 
Do not say to him, the first time you meet, ‘‘ I want you 
No. 
other subject you like, discuss hockey, the events of the 


to come to my Bible class.’’ Talk to him on any 


day, books, politics, anything and everything. Be quick 
Next time 
you see him, begin on that subject, having in the mean- 


to observe what seems to interests him most. 


time made sure that you know what you are talking 
about. 
Don’t Ask Him Whether He'll Come 
Having thus made a little headway, introduce the 
matter of the class. Never say to a boy, ‘‘ Will you 
come ?'’ but put it, ‘‘ I should like to have you come,"’ 
or ‘I think you would enjoy coming, and I should be 
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very glad to see you."’ If there is one thing the average 
boy hates, it is to be compelled to answer such a ques- 
the 


Just leave the matter.with him. 


tion or make such a promise, especially where 
questioner is a lady. 
If he turns up, well and good; if not, you have no 
ground to go back over. | Suppose a boy says, in answer 
to a question, that he will come, and afterwards changes 
his mind, or something happens to prevent his coming, 
all kinds of explanations are necessary the next time you 
meet, and that very fact will make the boy avoid you. 
Once he begins to do that, your task is almost hopeless. 
The better way is to say, when you meet him, ‘1 hope 
you are coming,’’ ‘‘1 hope we may see you soon,"’ 
‘* Don't forget, we expect you some day."’ If things 
like this are repeated often enough, the boy begins to 
realize your interest and friendlingss, and your apprecia- 
tion of his individuality. I have sometimes followed a 
boy in this way for a couple of years before he has put 
his foot across the threshold of the Sunday-school, but 
afterwards such a boy has often become one of the most 


earnest of the class. 


How to Treat an Absentee 
Having got a boy to enrol himself, use the same tac- 
If he is absent 
a Sunday, do not ask him where he was ; take it for 
In that 
way you soon shame him out of staying away for paltry 


tics to keep him regular in attendance. 
granted that something important detained him. 
reasons, After an absence of two or three Sundays, 
Never send a 
message by a small brother or sister ; that is, as a rule, 


fatal. It is not even wise to leave a message at the 
house with his father or mother. 


look him up, with great circumspection. 


Young men like to 
have a little mystery about their-doings, and it is just 
possible your message may be the first news that the 
boy's parents have had as to his whereabouts on Sunday 
afternoons. If you cannot go to his home at an hour 
when you will find him, write him a note to his place of 
business. Write a note, not a post-card, and do not 
send it to his home, as it means endless questions, unless 
he has a judicious mother. The principle of keeping 
his own affairs to himself is much magnified in fmpor- 
tance to a very young man. Should he be away for a 
long time, even then do not talk as though you sup- 
posed he liad left the class. Make him feel that he 
is still a member of the class, whether he is present 
or not. 
Your Own Dress 

Do not think that old 
clothes are good enough-for Sunday-school. 


One word to lady teachers. 
Look your 
very best ; the boys will appreciate it, and they like to 
be able to point to. an attractive-looking person as their 
Sunday-school teacher. Use all for the glory of God, 
whatever personal gifts you may have, whatever wealth, 
whatever culture, let nothing be lost. 

These may seem very snvall points to consider, but I 
know from personal experience that a careful observance 
of them plays a very large part in carrying-on success- 
fully a large class for young men. 

By wisdom, patience, and gentleness, you will per- 
suade many a heart to listen to the gospel message. 
The life of Christ teaches us that a quiet, peaceful atti- 
tude of. mind is necessary for the reflection of the glory 
of God. of the 
Christianizing in the ministry of Christ. 


There seems none modern rushing 
Almost one by 
one his followers were picked out, and let us, in our 
to 


Sunday-school work, be content 


Christ did. 
Toronto, Ont. 


win our way as 
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Talk about ‘ attention’’ and ‘ inter- 


Interested in 


est'’ has grown to be a teachers’ fad. 
What? 


There is more interest in ‘‘ interest "’ 
than in the proper subjects of interest. The amount 
contributed by a pupil, for instance, is really of less im- 
portance than, the degree of intelligence and spirit in 
which the contribution is made. Should the giver's first 
interest center in the number of his ‘‘ pennies,"’ or in 
the object for which the money is given? Ata Sunday- 
school anniversary, recently, the children were trooping 
down the aisle with A teacher, with 


somewhat dubious yet concessive tone, remarked to an- 


colored banners. 
other teacher who had expressed his doubt of the wisdom 
of the spectacle, ‘‘ Oh, well! it interests the children.’’ 
‘* Yes,"’ 


ners. 


replied a bystander, ‘' it interests them in ban- 
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Lesson tHelps 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1900 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus . 


2. January 14.—The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem. . . 
3. January 21.—The Preaching of John the Baptist. . . . 
-The Baptism and Temptation of Jesus . 
s. February 4.—The First Disciples of Jesus 
6. Pebruary 11.—Jesus and Nicodemus ...... 


4. Jan. 28 


yee & oo eo « Lukes: s-26 
. » Luke 2: 41-52 
Luke 3: 1-17 
Matt. 3: 13 to 4:31 
- « John1: 35-46 
. John 3: 1-18 


7. February 18.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well... .... 26s John 4 : 5-26 
8. February 25.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth ...... Luke 4 : 16-30 
9. March 4.—Jesus Healing in Capernaum ......., Mark 1 : 21-34 
10. March 11.—The Paralytic Healed Mark 2: 1-12 
st. March 18.—Jesus at Matthew's House ........ Mark 2: 13-22 
12. March 25.—Review. 

*% % ° 


Lesson 6, February u, 1900 


Jesus and Nicodemus 
John 3: 1-18 


Read John 2. 


Memory verses : 


14-17 


GoLpEN TExT: For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
sot perish, but have everlasting life.—John 3: 16. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 There was a man of the 
Phar’i-sees, named Nic-o-dé’- 
mus, a ruler of the Jews: 

2 The same came to Jesus by 
night, and said unto him, 
Rab’bi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God : for no 
man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with 
him. 

3 Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

4 Nic-o-dé’mus saith unto 
him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter 
the second time into his moth- 
er's womb, and be born ? 

5 Jesus’ ‘nswéred, ‘Verily, 
verily, | say unto thee, Except 
aman be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

6 That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. 

7 Marvel not that | said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. 

8 ‘Lhe wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit. 

9 Nic-o-dé’ thus answered and 
said unto him, How can these 
things be ? 

1o Jesus answered 
unto him, Art thou a master of 
Israel, and knowest not these 
things ? 

11 Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have 
seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. 

12 If I have told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe, if 1 tell you of 
heavenly things ? 

13 And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son 
of man which is in heaven. 

14 4 And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up 

15 hat whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life 

16 4 For God loved the 
world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

17 For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the 


so 


world; but that the world 

through him might be saved. 
m* He that believeth on 

him is not condemned: but he 


that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the oniy 
begotten Son of God. 


and said © 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Now there was a man of 
the Pharisees, named Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews: 

2 the same came unto him by 


night, and said to him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from 


God: for no man can do 

these signs that thou doest, 

except God be with him. 
3 Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Verily, verily, | say unto 
thee, Except a man be born 
lanew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. Nicode- 
mus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he 
is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother's womb, 
and be born? Jesus an- 
swered, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born 
lanew. *? The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, 
but knowest not whence it 
cometh, and whither it 
goeth: so is every one that 
9 1s born of the Spirit. Nieo- 
demus answered and said 
unto him, How can these 
things be? Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Art thou 
the teacher of Israel, and 
understandest not these 
things? Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, We speak that 
we do know, and bear wit- 
ness of that we have seen ; 
and ye receive not our wit- 
ness. If I told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe, if I tell 
you heavenly things? And 
no man hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that de- 
scended out of heaven, even 
the Son of man, 3 which is in 
heaven. And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up: 
that whosoever ‘ believeth 
may in him have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. 
For God sent not the Son 
into the world to judge the 
world ; but that the world 
should be saved through 
him. He that believeth on 
him is not judged : he that 
believeth not hath been 
judged already, because he 
hath not believed on the 
name of the only begotten 
Son of God. 


+ 


wn 


a 


on 


18 


. 
'Or, from above *Or, The Spirit breatheth *% Many ancient authori- 


ties omit which is in heaven 


for ** which.” 


*Or, believeth in him may 
In verse 13 the American Revisers would sabstitute “ 


ave 


who” or “ that” 


*% 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B, F. Jacobs 


Sun. fi 
lhe 


the hos* (6-10). 


Je S445 


(1, 2 wedding 


Capernaum (12). 


t Miracle ( John 2: 


I-72). 


Jesus at 


THE 


Jesus at a wedding 
supply fails (3-5) Jesus becomes 


The result of the miracle (11). 


Mon,—/Jesus' First Cleansing of the Temple ( John 2: 13-25). 
He cleanses the temple (14-17). 
Jesus’ miracles at 


Jesus at a passover’(13). 
The temple of his body 
Jerusalem (23-25). 


(18-22). 


Tues.— Jesus and Nicodemus ( John 3: 1-17). 


and the great scholar (1, 2). 


birth (3-8). 
the illustration (13-15). 
reason (16, 17). 


Wed.— The Brazen Serpent (Num. 21 : 1-9). 


God (1-3). 
for help (7). 


contrast (18-21). 
troubled (25, 26). 
life (35, 36). 


Fri.— God's Love Manifested (1 John 4: 9-21). 


Son (9, 10). 


Their sin, and the serpents (4-6). 
The remedy,—look and live (8, 9). 
Thurs.—/Jesus and John the Baptist ( John 3: 18-76). 
Jesus in Judea (22-24). 
John's great answer (27-34). 


Spirit's presence for testimony (13-15). 


in this world (16-18). 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The great teacher 
The great lesson,—the new 
The great question (9-12). 


The answer 


The great provision, and the 


Israel's vow unto 
The prayer 


Love 


In sending 


Our love to be manifested (11, 12). 
As he is, so are we 
The test of love (19-21). 


Sat.— The Record that God hath Given (14 John § : 1-13). 


is the love of God (1-3). 


three witnesses (7-9. Rev. Ver.) 


(10-13). 


Sun.— The Believer's Position (Rom. 5 : 1-11). 


glory (1, 2). 
commended (6-9). 
Rev. Ver.) 


Chicago, Lil. 


The uses of tribulation (3-5). 


This is the victory (4-6). 
Believing and having life 


. 
Peace, 
God's 


Receiving the reconciliation (10, Ir. 


The great 
John's disciples 


grace, 


Vol. 42, No. 4 


night: To avoid publicity. — Raddi: A very respectable 
address from such a man.—A teacher come jrom God: 
The emphasis is on the last phrase.— 7hese signs: The 
term invariably used in this Gospel.— 7hat thou doest : 
‘*Thou"’ is emphatic.—Fxcept God be with him: 
Compare chapter 2 : 23. 

Verse 3.—Verily, verily: An emphatic repetition 
peculiar to this Gospel.—F-xcepft a man be born anew : 
Or, ‘‘ from above.’’ The Greek adverb may have either 
sense, but 
«*‘ Anew"’ 


and 


‘‘again’’ is not an accurate rendering. 
is more appropriate in this verse, but the 
source (‘‘ from above’’) is suggested in verses §5-8.—- 
He cannot see the kingdom of God: The saying opposes 
the view that a Jew, by his natural birth, belonged ‘to 


this kingdom. 


and 
his 
The 

Verse 4.—The surprise of Nicodemus is natural.— 
When he is old; This suggests that the speaker was a man 
of mature years. 

Verse 5.— Born of water and the Spirit; The prepo- 
sition (‘‘of'’ ) occurs but once in the Greek, and the 
two terms are thus bound more closely. ‘ Spirit’’ is 
the more important word, since there is no farther allu- 
sion to ‘‘ water’’ in the conversation. The reference 
here may be to John’s baptism, but, as John himself 
foretold the baptism of the Spirit (1 : 33), the saying 


This 
The 


love 
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Bethabarat 


points to Christian baptism as the sign and seal of the 
new birth wrought by the Spirit (v. 8).—He canxot 
enter : The same thought as in verse 3, but with a change 
of figure. 

Verse 6.—Born of the flesh: The natural birth.— 
Is flesh : The sense here approaches that in Romans 8, 
where ‘‘ flesh’’ does not mean ‘ body,’’ but human 
nature in its fallen condition.—Born of the Spirit: The 
Holy Spirit.—/s spirit: Not ‘*spirit’’ as opposed to 
body, but regenerated spirit as opposed to ‘‘flesh.’’ 
Discrimination 
portant. 

Verses 7, 8.— Ve must: Not ‘‘ we must.''— Zhe wind 
bloweth ; Or, ‘* the Spirit breatheth.’’ 
has both senses. ‘‘ Wind’’ is preferable here, since 
‘‘so'’ introduces a comparison.—Lisfe¢h ;. Or, ‘+ will- 
eth,'' free from human control.—Voice . The literal 
sense.—.So is every one that is born of the Spirit: 
‘*So,"’ independent’ of human control ; ‘‘ born’’ here 
suggests continued life. The life can be inferred from 
its results. 

Verse 10,— The teacher of Isracl: 


in regard to these terms is very. im- 


The Greek. noun 


‘* Master’’ is am- 


biguous. He was officially a teacher, probably a promi- 
nent one, and on this occasion represented Jewish 


teachers. — Understandest not these things? The Old 








Lesson Surroundings and 


Critical 


Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


chee teleggnpin 
at Cana (2 


temple (2 


did (2 : 18-25). 


PLACE. —Jerusalem, possibly at the house of John, 


Events. —The 


interview with Na- 
thanael (Jobn 1: 47-51); the wedding and miracle 
: I-11); the visit to Capernaum (2 
the (first) passover in Jerusalem our Lord cleanses the 
: 13-17); a discussion with the Jews, and an 
explanation by the evangelist why Jesus did not trust 
himself to those who believed because of the signs he 


who may have had a home there (John 1g : 27). 


room may have been 


Time.— During, or immediately after, the passover 
week of year of Rome 780,—that is, A.D. 27, about the 


middle of April. 
Lord's public ministry. 
Persons.—Our Lord 


the aliyah, 
chamber, accessible privately by an outside stairway. 


and Nicodemus. 
have been present, possibly other disviples. 


an upper 


This was the first passover of our 


John 


the people,’’ was not uncommon among the Jews. 


man was a member of the sanhedrin, a prominent 
teacher among the Pharisees (vs. 1, 10). 
spoke in behalf of Jesus before the sanhedrin (7 : 50- 
52), and assisted in the hasty embalming of the body of 


Jesus on the evening after the crucifixion (19 : 39). 
x 
Critical Notes 


Verses 1, 2. 


sect among the Jews, and theoretically more Correet in 
their views than the Sadducees, the liberal party —By 


—A man of the Pharisees: The stricter 


: 12)% at 


guest- 


The name 
Nicodemus, of Greek origin, and meaning ‘ Victor of 


He afterwards 


Testament might have led him to apprehend them, 

Verse 11.— We; Possibly including any of his disci- 
ples who were present.— Ye: The Jewish rulers, repre- 
sented by Nicodemus. 

Verse 12.—Earthly things : Not in the ethical sense, 
but things occurring on the earth, such as the new birth. 
—Heavenly things : Higher teaching about himself 2s 
coming from heaven (comp. vs. 13-18). 

Verse 13.—In this difficult passage du¢ implies an 
ellipsis in thought, not an exception to the previous state- 
ment. Verse 12 indicates that Jesus could tell him of 
heavenly things : no man has ascended into heaven and 
remained there (as the tense suggests) to see these 
heavenly things, but one has descended out of heaven 
(and therefore knows and can bear witness of these 
things), even the Son of man.— Which is in heaven; 
The best Greek manuscripts omit this, the oldest ver- 
sions sustain it. 


The 


If genuine, it refers to being in a 
heavenly condition, not to place. 

Verse 14.—See Numbers 21 : 6-9.4-Must the Son of 
man; Not merely to fulfil the type, but from a moral 
necessity in the work of redemption. 

Verse 15.— Whosoever believeth may in him have 
eternal life ; The Revisers accept two changes of text : 
the omission of *‘ might not perish but *’ (inserted from 
v. 16), and a phrase (‘‘in him'’) not usually connected 
with ‘‘believe,’’ 


may 


This : 
but suggesting fellowship with Christ. 
Hence the connection with *‘ may have.’’ 

Verse 16 —A paragraph begins here in the Revised 
Version, to allow of the view that verses 16 to 21 give an 
explanation of the evangelist. (The paragraph at verse 
31 is for the same reason.) If John is explaining, he 
only brings out the full meaning of the previous utter- 
ances.—Loved the world: Sinful humanity, as always 
in John’s Gospel.—/is only begotten Son: +‘ Only be- 
gotten "’ is emphatic. The phrase is applied to Christ 
only by John.—Should not perish ; More than “* cease 
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to exist,’ as the contrast shows.—Lferna/l hfe : The 
same phrase as in verse 15. ‘‘ Life’’ is the higher, true 
spiritual life, and «‘ eternal'* defines its duration, not its 
character or quality. 

Verse 17 states negatively and positively the same 
truth.— 7%e Son: Better attested than ‘his Son.’’— 
Judge ; More exact than ‘‘ condemn.'' —Should be saved 
through him: The verb is in emphatic position. 

Verse 18.—j/udged: As in verse 17.—Hath been 
judged: A past act with continued result.—//ath not 
bchieved : Did not believe, and does not believe.—On 
the name of the only begotten Son of God: This expres- 
sion, together with the tenses used, and the fully 
developed truth, suggest that this passage is an explana- 
tion of the evangelist. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
“% % 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


a ICODEMUS... CAME TO JESUS BY NIGHT,''—— 

In the administration of the government by the 
Romans there were certain men who, by reason of their 
natural sagacity, or their wealth, or their family connec- 
tions, had found favor with the authorities, and had 
been appointed members of the council, a position of 
considerable influence. Being Jews, they would be 
consulted on many questions pertaining to the religious 
customs of their people, and they were also held by the 
Romans, to a certain degree, responsible for the loyalty 
of their coreligionists. Hence their position was always 
delicate and sometimes dangerous. 

Some have supposed that Nicodemus, who was one 
of these counselors, came by night simply to have a 
better opportunity of free conversation with the Master. 
The experience, however, of every missionary who has 
resided in Eastern lands, abounds with many analogous 
examples, and confirms the traditional opinion that it 
was ‘‘ fear of the Jews"’ that really deterred this inter- 
esting and fair-minded ‘‘notable’’ (as such are now 
called) from coming openly in the daytime. 
by night to the missionary, and have long, earnest talks 
with him upon the subject of his mission. They are 
specially anxious to find out its political bearings, and 
whether there is any hope of a bettering of their political 
condition. 
to any statements which the foreigner might use to their 


They come 


They are too shrewd to commit themselves 


injury, but, being men of more than the average mental 
power, they talk freely and appreciatively upon the great 
truths with which the heart of the missionary is filled to 
overflowing. When, at a late hour, they take their 
leave, the young ardent missionary, greatly encouraged, 
records in his diary his impressions of the interview, 
and the hope that the truth has at length found a place 
in the heart of a man of position and influence in society. 


_«it in most cases his hopes are doomed to disappoint- 


ment. It is very rare that a man of that class, however 
persuaded he may be intellectually of the truth of the 
message which the missionary brings, has the moral 
courage to openly avow his convictions, and brave the 
persecution and reproach with which such an avowal 
would be met. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Nicodemus is only 
mentioned twice after this interview. Both times the 
mention is to his credit, and our interest in him is 
thereby increased. He spoke up once in the council, 
and said, ‘‘ Doth our law judge any man, before it hear 
him, and know what he doeth ?’"" We do not find him 
ready to die with him who was being unjustly con- 
demned, but we are deeply touched by his costly offer- 
ing of myrrh and aloes for the burial of the sacred body 
in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

Constantinople. 
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The New Life and the Uplifted 
Son of Man 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 





HERE may have been timidity, there was certainly 
caution, in Nicodemus's selection of night for his 
coming. There may have been a tinge of patronage, 
there certainly was a consciousness of his position as a 
member of the sanhedria, in his recognition of Jesus’ 
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mission and miracles...He probably expected that 
Jesus would be gratified by his courteous address, and 
would gladly communicate the further teaching which he 
by implication asked. He must have been astonished 
at the tone of our Lord's reply, which brushes aside his 
recognition of him as a teacher and miracle worker. 
Nicodemus stood where many stand now,—ready to 
recognize Jesus as a God-sent teacher, and supposing that 
the intellectual recognition of him as such is sufficient. 
The modern Nicodemus does not rest his faith on mira- 
cles, but in other respects he is wonderfully like his 
prototype, even down to the dash of self-complacency 
with which he professes himself a follower of the great 
Teacher. What is needed to turn such a superficial 
and cold discipleship into true acceptance of the whole 


Christ ? Just what Jesus administered to this dignified 
ecclesiastic. The great discourse is by our Lord him- 


self parted into two divisions, of which the former 
deals with ‘« earthly "’ and the latter with « heavenly "’ 
things. 

The former may all be summed up in a sentence,— 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven needs a new birth, 
which is made possible by the divine Spirit. How 
shallow does Nicodemus's talk about teacher and mira- 
cles and knowing look when the light of Christ's solemn 
declaration falls upon it! The contrast is sharpened by 
the similarity in form of the two statements. Our 
Lord's first word (v. 3), with its solemn ‘ Verily, verily,"’ 
is abrupt, and puts the strange requirement sharply, with- 
out a word of explanation. Nicodemus is scarcely done 
justice to by supposing him entirely blind to the mean- 
ing of a new birth, for his question really shows that he 
understood it, not in the impossible physical sense, and 
that what seemed inconceivable to him was the possi- 
bility of such a radical change on a man whose charac- 
ter was formed. And his question reveals the impotence 
of mere teaching and the like. The rock on which all 
shallow types of Christianity and all schemes for the re- 
generation of society split is the impossibility of finding 
a power which can change the settled habits of a life. 


Therefore Jesus. goes on to disclose how such a radical 
change is possible. The Spirit of God can create a new 
life in ‘‘a man when he is old,’’ and that life, like all 
life that is born, bears the likeness of the parent. 
‘‘Water'’ evidently does not stand in the same line as 
‘spirit,"’ since it is not repeated in the subsequent 
clauses ; and, whether we interpret it as symbolic 
merely, or see in it a reference to John’s baptism and a 
hint of Christian baptism, the real agent of the new 
birth is the Spirit. The fact that ‘flesh'' begets flesh, 
and that there must be ‘‘Spirit'’ to beget spirit, estab- 
lishes the need for such a new birth in order to entering 
the kingdom. But it does so only if ‘‘ flesh '’—that is, 


human nature prior to that new life 





has not ‘*spirit."’ 
That is a dark view, but it is Christ's teaching. The 
natural birth brings us into the world, but to enter the 
kingdom we must have the new life from the Spirit of 
God. And that life will be like its origin in that it is its 
own law, in that it manifests itself by its effects, in that 
its source and its goal are inscrutable. So the need for 
a second birth, its agent, its kindred with its source and 
the manifestness of its effects with the mysteriousness of 
its beginning and issue, are the first truths that Nicode- 
mus’s shallow confession required. 

2. The further truths which he needed are called 
‘‘ heavenly things,’’ as belonging to that higher order, 
and being facts in the divine purpose, not, like the need 
But the 
‘* heavenly 
They 
are all summed up here in the coming from heaven of 


for a new birth, facts verifiable by experience. 
very message of the gospel is that the 
things"’ become ‘‘ earthly ’’ by the Incarnation. 


the Son of man, and in his death on the cross, whereby 
eternal life (the new life born of the Spirit) becomes ours 
through faith. 
declaration of these heavenly things in verses 13 and 14. 


Verses 10 to 12 are a prelude to the 


Jesus sadly wonders that the very teachers were bewil- 
dered by the preaching of the necessity for the Spirit's 
action to change sinful human nature, —a truth which is 
imbedded in the Old Testament, and should not have 
escaped the search of a rabbi. He associates others 
with himself in insisting on it, and whether we take him 
to include in the ‘‘we"’ of verse 11 the Old Testament 
witnesses to that truth, or John the Baptist, or the disci- 
ples possibly present during the interview, we learn that 
there were others whom he regarded as convinced by 
‘‘ earthly ’’ experience of that grave fact which Nicode- 
mus ignored, But we must carefully note that the 
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‘‘we'’ disappears when he goes on to reveal the 
‘‘heavenly things.’' Then it is ‘/ tell you.'' The 
prerogative to disclose them is his alone. All other 
voices are silent, and the eternal Word, who was with 
God in the beginning, speaks what only he can know. 
Verse 13 is both the declaration of the heavenly things 
and the assertion of his sole right to make it. In diese 
few words are set forth his pre-existence, his incarnation, 
his true, all-embracing humanity, his unbroken commu- 
nion with the Father. He came forth from God, not 
leaving him when he came into the world, and, in like 
manner, he returned to the Father, not forsaking us 
when he went up where he was before. 

But incarnation is not all. Even at that early stage 
Jesus saw the end, and saw it as an indispensable part 
of*his mission. His cross stood before his eyes at the 
close of the vista, and it was to him the means of his 
being lifted up. It is indeed his throne; the lowest 
point of his humiliation is also the highest point of his 
glorification. The nadir is the zenith. There the 
glory of his love, of his self-surrender, of his redeeming 
power, is manifested ; thence he rules hearts. But these 
pregnant words do not only point to the cross, but also 
disclose the means by which we receive its healing 
power, and the blessed issue of union with him. 

Faith is like the dying Israelites’ look, —nothing in 
itself, but healing because of that to which it was 
directed ; and the result is not merely, as with him, the 
arrest of disease and the restoration of the old life sound 
and free from poison, but the impartation of a new life 
«in him,’’ which is a present possession and an eternal 
gift. These are the heavenly things,—the incarnation 
and death of the Son of man, the faith which knits to 
him, the eternal life which flows from him, and is im- 
parted in that new birth of the Spirit which they that 
believe on him receive. 

Our Lord's own words most probably end with verse 
15, the remaining verses of the lesson being the evan- 
gelist’s expansion of them. We must leave these pre- 
cious and profound words untouched, only noting that 


the work of Tesus_is_in.them traced to the love of oad 
clasping the whole world, that that love is a giving and 


a giving-up love,. that even that love cannot give eternal 
life to the world by a mere act of mercy, but must reach 
its end by a process, and be met by faith on our parts, 
and that though Christ's work necessarily involves judg- 
ment, salvation, not judgment, is its purpose, and the 
deep desire of the Fether who gave his Son, and of the 
Son who gave himself. 


Falloufield, Mane hester, England. 
“2% 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Spirit Birth 


F new senses could be created, or present ones made 

sufficiently sensitive, the eye could see by some 
kind of X-rays the movements of elements beneath the 
ground, the ear could hear the magic music of their 
rhythmic march toward the tree-tops, feeling could thrill 
with their exquisite joy as they change from dead matter 
to living leaves, and to blossoms so exuberant of life 
that they fill the air far and near with pervasive perfume, 
if we could perceive any one of a thousand occult pro- 
cesses of nature, —how eagerly would we seek that perfec- 
tion of present senses ! 

How much more earnestly should we seek that perfec- 
tion of being by which we may see God, the source of 
all these processes of nature and a thousandfold more 
besides ! 

Into this realm of spirit, spirit senses must peer, to its 
voices listen, of its ecstasies feel. 

The flesh-born is flesh. So is the spirit-born spirit. 
We consult the oculist for sight, the aurist for hearing, 
the spirit forces for spirit senses. 

What 


What penetrative insight inte 


1. How amazingly it enlarges man’s nature ! 
possibilities of faculties ! 
new realms! Magnetic and electric influences, so deli- 
cate that a sleeping baby’s breath is a whirlwind com- 
pared to them, we test by very delicate instruments, 
Spiritual influences are so delicate that they are testable 
only by soul, 

Material 


vibrations millions of miles away pour revelations on out 


2. ‘Mysterious ? Of course, —ever;thing is. 
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souls through our eyes, and would pour the witcherics of 
were more delicate. Mysterious / 
Yes, profoundly so. But we do not refuse to hear or sec 
because the process surpasses sense or thought. Of the 
greatest mystery, namely, that God sent his Son, we have 
We have seen his shape, seen his mastery over 


music if our ears 


proof. 
all natural forces, and millions daily feel his power. 
After Christ's coming is proved, all lesser mysteries of 
his work are easy of acceptance. 

3. Prerequisites ; (1.) Christ must be lifted up on the 
cross. God himself has taken care that this prerequisite 

¢ met (v. 14) (2.) That we believe on him (vy. 15). 
How can we help it? He is so full of grace, truth, life, 
and helpfulness to all sorts of otherwise incurables and 


imbeciles ! Nothing but our perversity stands in the 
way. 
4. Result: A life fit to last forever. 
University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


HE 2). Well, 
better to do a good deed after dark than not to do 

it at all. When little Sammie stole the butternuts, and 
found that he not only could find no safe place to hide 
them, but that he was so scared that he could not eat 
their meats without being a little sick at the stomach, he 
ought to hafe taken them back by broad daylight, and 


same came unto him by night (v. it is 


made an open confession of his sin. He could not 
muster up courage to do that, but he did finally carry 


them back after dark, faced the farmer's big bull-dog, 
and emptied them under the tree. It was the second 
best thing to do, 


with 


but he ought not to have been satisfied 
What we all 
Nicodemus going to Jesus at midday would 


the second best. need is daylight 


courage. 
have been ten times as much of a man as at midnight. 
We kuow that thou 


What a true thing it is that we actually carry with us 
the marks of the plac cS We have been in and the people 


art a teacher come from God. 


we have been with! No one is in any doubt where the 
dusty miller has come from, nor that the foundrymen 
has been at the furnace and the drunkard in the saloon. 
And as for little Tommie, it is plain enough from the 
hair pasted down over his forehead, the suspenders twisted 
on his back, and his little shirt wet as a sponge, that he 
‘the if 


You know per- 


has just come from old swimmin’ hole,'’ even 
he does think that no one will know it. 
fectly well where your mother has come from when you 
see her face wear that peculiar smile. She always looks 
that way when she comes from her closet. Every word 
that Jesus spoke, and every deed he did, told the people 
that he came from God. 

Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
(v. 7). A little fellow 


fine oil painting strayed into an art museum. 


Ve must be bern ancw 


who had never before seen a 
While 
strolling aimlessly about, he stumbled upon a_ beautiful 
landscape painted by Millet, and, as he paused to look 
at it, tears sprang to his eyes, and his heart gave a great 
throb of desire to go and do the like himself. 


Bob Seevers had been the worst boy in 


This was 
a new birth. 
school. But one day a poor little lame fellow, whom he 
had often mimicked and insulted, stood up and took a 
thrashing for a trick that Bob had played. Something 
seemed to break within his heart as he heard the blows 
fall upon those innocent hands, and after that he was 


It 
see 


the gentlest and kindest boy in the whole village. 
men 
something 


It 


was a new birth in his heart. And so, when 
the perfect beauty and goodness of Jesus, 
bursts in their hearts, and a new nature gets born. 
is a mystery, but there are other mysteries like it. 


How shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things ? 


(v. 12.) There is no use in trying to explain algebra io 
a boy who docs not understand arithmetic, nor telling 


ghim how to runa hank if he does not know how to keep 
books. It is not strange that men cannot be persuaded 
that God 


whether they have a spirit of their own, 


is a spirit, when they do not know nor care 


nor that he is 


** love,’ when they do not even love their dogs and 
horses. Nicodemus had been living down on a low 
plane. He did not understand the simplest principles 


of the spiritual life. He had been a cold ‘ formailist,”’ 
and never tried to enter into the realm of thought where 
Jesus dwelt, and so he had to start "way down at the bot- 
tom, and learn the A B C's of life. Perhaps some of 
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you boys think there is nothing in religion, because you 
do not understand it. You might as well say that meat 
is not edible because the baby cannot chew it. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


a ieee a 
| GOD Tauri | 
| IS Love 


| 


How many of the classes in this Sunday-school would 
like to have Jesus as their teacher? If that could be, 
your present teacher would gladly become one of the 
scholars, and you would all sit together at Jesus’ feet, 
and learn. Well, In the course 
of these lessons about Jesus there are many which give 
us the very words jesus said, and so, as we study them, 
we truly have him for our teacher. 

To-day we learn a lesson taught by Jesus to one pupil, 
a senior scholar,—name ? We went over this lesson last 
year, but we might go over it many times and still find 
We 


we can do that now. 


something new to learn. It is a lesson about God. 
learn three things that God is. 

First, God is truth. Nicodemus teaches us that 
what he first said when he came to the great Teacher by 


when 


in 
night. He was anxious to learn the truth, and, 
he saw the miracles Jesus wrought, he came straight to 
him to learn; for only God had such power, and his 
messenger would certainly speak the truth. Whenever 
we open God's Word, let us remember that what he tells 
us is true. 

God is life. People that belong in his 
kingdom are alive. Sin has made the world dead, even 
great rulers like Nicodemus, and, if they are to live with 
God now and hereafter, they must be born again. Nico. 


demus was dazed at this ; but Jesus went on to tell him 
that, as God is life, he can give life to whomsoever he 


will, through his Spirit. And he asked him—and us— 
to believe on him, to receive his witness, to look to him 
and live, and then God would see that the life was given. 


But, secondly, 


And when we have God's life we live forever. 

And then, most important of all, God is love. He 
does nct want to condemn us; he would not that any 
Golden Text ? 


should pcrish ; he wants us to live, 


Trenton, N. /. 
% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘' Bible Songs "') 


God loved the world so tenderly."’ Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
“Oh, grant us light, that we may know."’ (1 : 1-3.) 
Zs . “é Psalm 119 : 33-40. 

O love of God, how strong and true. (173 : 28-29.) 
‘Tell me the old, old story.”’ Psalm 25 : 8-14. 
‘* The Saviour is my all in all."’ 33: 7-13.) 

», 

** God loved the world of sinners lost."’ Psalm 65 : ‘é. 1-3.) 
‘* Love divine, all love excelling."’ Psalm 103 : fe HEA 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ (146 : 1-7.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—How did John the Baptist point out the 
Messiah ? did Christ win his first disci- 
Who were they ? How did they win others ? 

1. Lesson Facts.—What was Christ's first miracle ? 
(John 1-11.) What conspicuous deed did Christ 
perform at the first passover of his ministry ? (2 : 13-17.) 
Why did Nicodemus visit Christ? Why did he come 


How 
ples ? 


a 
~-+ 


at night? What position did Nicodemus hold? Why 
did Christ's teaching astonish him? What more does 


the Bible tell about his life ? (7 : 50-52 ; 19 : 39.) 

Tue New Birtn.—What does Christ mean by 
“born of the Spirit'’? Why does he add ‘born of 
water "’ What did Christ mean by “the kingdom of 
God"’ Why, without the new birth, is it impossible 
to see that kingdom ? What are some of the evidences 
that one is born again? How is the new birth fitly to 
be compared to the wind ? 

3. THe ETerNAL Lire.—To what experience in the 
wilderness did Christ refer ? (Num. 21 ; 4-9.) How did 
that event typify Christ's death? Why must eternal 
life be received as a gift, if at all? Why is belief in 


* 


> 
? 


> 
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Christ the condition of that gift? What is belief in 
Christ? What is the opposite of eternal life? . How 
does the unbeliever condemn himself? What is: God's 
attitude toward all sinners ? 
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Lesson Plan 
Tepic: A Pupil from the Higher Classes 


Analysis 
1, 2, 10). 


1, THE PUPIL (vs. 
1. A Pharisee : 
There was a man of the Pharisees (1). 
The Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat (Matt. 23 : 2). 
The Pharisees... rejected for themselves the counsel of God 
(Luke 7 : 30). 
2. A Ruler: 
A ruler of the Jews (1) 
Our rulers delivered him up. .. to death (Luke 24 : 20). 
Even of the rulers many believed on him ( John 12 : 42). 
3. An Enlightened Man: 
We know that thou art a teacher come from God (2). 
We know that thou. . . teachest the way of God (Matt. 22: 16). 
Those who were once enlightened, ... and tnen fell away (Heb. 
6: 4-6). 
4- A Benighted Man: 
Art thou a teacher, ... 





and understandest not? (10.) 
hey know not at what they stumble (Prov. 4 : 19). 
Understandest thou?... How can I ? (Acts 8: 30, 31.) 


Il. THE LESSONS (vs. 3, 5-8, 11-18). 

1. The New Birth: 

Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom (3). 
Which were born... of God ( John 1: 
Who... begat us again unto a living Save (1 Pet. 2: 
2. The Heavenly Things : 

How shall ye believe, if 1 tell you heavenly things ? (12.) 
] was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (Acts 26 : 19). 
A copy and shadow of the heavenly things (Heb. 8: 5). 
3. The Uplifted Son: 

Even so must the Son of man be lifted up (14). 


When ve have lifted up the Son of man ( John 8; 28). 
How sayest thou, The Son... must be lifted up? ( John 12: 


3). 


34) 
4. The Wondrous Love: 
Ged so loved the world, that he gave his... Son (16). 
His great love wherewith he loved us(Eph. 2 : 4). 
Herein is love, ... that he loved us, and sent his Son (1 Jobn 4: 
10). 
5. The Unbeliever’s Doom: 
He that believeth not hath been judged already (18). 
He that disbelieveth shall be dondemned (Mark 16 : 16). 
He that obeyeth not the-Son shall not see life ( John 3 : 36). 


Ill. THE QUESTIONS (vs. 4, 9). 
1. A Specif.c Difficulty : 


How can a man be born 


Lord, are they few that be 
Sirs, ofa it must I do to be 


when he is old ? (4.) 
saved ? (Luke 13: 23.) 
saved ? (Acts 16 : 30.) 
2. A General Obscurity : 

How can these things be ? (9.) 


Many... say, Who will show us any good ?(Psa. 4 : 6.) 

What profit is it that we have kept his charge ? (Mal. 3: 14.) 
TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhe Son of man came 

not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark 10 : 45. 


ara 
International Home Readings 
MoNn.—John 3: 1-10. ) i : 
‘Turs.—John 3: 11-21. f Jesus and Nicodemus. 
WED.—Num. 21: 4-9. The brazen serpent. 
THURS.—2 Cor. 5: 14-21. A new creature. 
FRi.—Rom. 6: 1-11. The new life, 


SaT.—Rom. 8: 
Sun.—Rom. 5 


In the Spirit. 
Wondrous love. 


I-14. 
I-11, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internat:onal Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 





IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsyivania 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Hl. Title of this Week’s Story: Jesus and Nicodemus 


Hl. Golden Text: for God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have Cverlasting life.—Jobn 
3: 16. 
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IV. Results Sought : 
1. Consciousness of God's love. 
2. Knowledge of how to believe on Christ. 
3. Acceptance of Jesus as a Saviour. 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Manifestations of God's love in nature,— 
birds, flowers, etc. 
a bird to-day ? 
2. Manifestation. of God's love in giving us 
home, parents, friends. 
3. Review of last week's lesson. 


How many have seen 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
[Under IV and V, various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 
herself and her class. Under V1, VIII, and 1X is illustrated one of the 
many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to suggest 
an outline indicating the principal steps, buf not always elaborating the 
details.] 

CENTRAL THouGiir: Jesus the Saviour. 

Most teachers will agree that the lesson we desire to 
tcach is embodied in the Golden Text. But this verse 
is an epitome of all theology. We cannot attempt to 
exhaust its meaning. In seeking for the simplest and 
most helpful lessons for the young child, two are promi- 
nent,—God's love for the world, and personal accept- 
ance of the Saviour. Both of these are important, and, 
if wisely presented, are suitable lessons for the child. 
Each, in some measure, involves the other. In the 
suggestion given below, we place the emphasis upon the 
second. 

Let us not forget that the child does not, like an 
adult, see his life as a whole. His life is a succession 
of experiences in a large measure detached from each 
other. He cannot grasp the general idea of an abstract 
salvation which saves from sin. We must present to 
him Jesus as a Saviour from particular sins, and, more 
than that, as a Saviour from specific sinful acts. As a 
child's idea of sin and salvation differs from that of the 
aduit, so must his acceptance of Jesus as a Saviour. We 
know that we must present the lesson in terms which he 
can comprehend. Let us also aim to present a personal 
relation between the Saviour and the child which will 
be simple and natural from his point of view. This 
will deal not so much with grounds for forgiveness as 
with the way in which his character is made Christ-like. 

Since the truth to be taught is the whole message of 
our Saviour’s life, we may wisely use the interesting 
story of Nicodemus as an introduction, and impress the 
truth taught in the Golden Text by a review of the pre- 
ceding lessons of the quarter. 

1. PREPARATION FOR THE Lesson SrTory. 

About what did we study last week? Where did 
these friends of Jesus often go? Why did they go there? 
2. THE Lesson Srory. 

To-day we have a story about a man who went to the 
home of Jesus to talk with him. Who can tell his 
name? | think he had friends who did not like Jesus. 
He did not want them to know that he was going to talk 
with Jesus. When do you think he could go at a time 
when no one could see him? Yes, that was the time. 
Jesus was g‘ad to see him, though he came in the night. 
He asked many questions, and Jesus answered them. 
Among other things which Jesus told Nicodemus were 
the words of the Golden Text. 

Whom does the Golden Text say God gave us? Do 
you remember thé story about how he came to earth ? 
What did the angels do? By question and answer re- 
view the first lesson of the quarter. The Golden Text 
tells why God gave us the good gift. Who gave us pres- 
ents at Christmas? Why? Yes, because they love us. 
It was because God so loved us that he gave his Son to 
be our Saviour. 

3. Tue Trotu Empnasizep. 

(1.) Jesus as our Pattern. ‘ 

God wanted to show us what a pure, true life would 
be, so he sent Jesus to live on the earth as a little babe, 
then as a boy, then as a man, that we might know just 
how we ought to act. When he was a boy, how did he 
act at home? At school? At play? Question on 
these points, thus reviewing the second lesson. 

Do you remember what Jesus said when he was very 
hungry, and was tempted to get bread in a wrong way ? 
God knows that we have to say ‘‘ No’’ a great many 
times in our lives, so Jesus showed us how to say it when 
it was hard. As we go on with our stories about him, 
we shall see how he was kind to the people who were 
poor and sick, and how he comforted those who were in 
trouble. Let us try to be like him. 
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(2.) Jesus as our King. 

God sent Jesus not only to show us, but to tell us, 
what we should do. He is our king. We must do as 
he tells us. What did John the Baptist say that Jesus 
wanted them to do? In what way did we learn that we 
could honor Jesus? Question fully on these points. 
Shall we try to remember what he says? ‘Let us try to 
obey him every day. 

(3-) Jesus as our Helper. 

Why did the people of whom we talked last Sunday 
follow Jesus? Why did they go to his home, and take 
their friends with them? Bring out the fact that it was 
because he was kind and helpful. Is he ready to help 
us to-day ? Can we go to his home and talk with him? 
How can we let him know when we want him to help 
us? Let us remember that he is our true friend, and 
that we can talk to him in this way whenever we will. 

Now repeat the Golden Text together, using the 
thoughts emphasized above to make the ineaning clear. 
Sum it up somewhat after this manner: God so loved 
us that he gave his son Jesus, that whosoever will take 
him for his pattern, obey him as his king, and go to 
him as his helper, may be kept from wrong doing, and 
live forever with him. 

Jesus is our Saviour. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 











The Truth aS (1) 
Emphasized ur Pattern 
mphasizec (2) Our 
King, (3) 


The Lesson 


Story of 
Story 


Nicodemus 


People who Came to Jesus 
Story in last Week's Lesson. 


VIN. Pictures for the Children 
1. Pharisee rabbi. 
2. Christ and Nicodemus. 


Our Helper 





Preparation 
for Lesson 


(No. 1 is from The Sunday School Times picture sup- 
plement. For information as to this and the other pic- 
ture, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. As the previous lessons are reviewed, some portions 
of the blackboard: work used in teaching them may be 
reproduced. 
2. The following words may be printed upon the 
blackboard as the lesson unfolds. 














PATTERN 
J KING S 
FSUS OUR KiNG. SAVIOUR 
[Epiror’s Nore,—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 


as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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. For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


ATERIAL to be used: John 2: 12 to 3 : 36. 
In this lesson we find our Lord first in Galilee, in 
Capernaum. From there, at the passover, he went up 
to Jerusalem. There he naturally went to the temple. 
In the courtyard of the temple he found men selling and 
buying, and many of them were dishonest, and cheated 
those with whom they traded. This was all wrong. So 
Jesus, filled with indignation at seeing the temple (which 
was his Father's house) so desecrated, drove them all 
out. 

It will hardly pay for the teacher of this grade to try 
to explain to the children the demand for a sign which 
the Jews made, and the reply of Jesus, for they would 
not understand it. 

In Jerusalem Jesus wrought many miracles, and the 
result was that many believed in him. 
there seems to have been a man called Nicodemus. 


Among these 
He 
was a ruler among the Jews, and a man of much respec- 
tability. He came to Jesus by night, probably because 
he did not want those Jews who were hostile to Jesus to 
know that he wished to talk with him. 


demus wanted to find out was the way of eternal life. 


Now, what Nico- 


He knew that Jesus must have come from God, for he 
said, ‘‘ No man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.'’ I presume that he thought 
that Jesus would tell him that he must do this and that, 


in order to inherit eternal life. 
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Imagine, then, his sur- 
prise, when Jesus said nothing of the kind, but began to 
talk to him about being ‘‘ born again.'’ This he did 
not at first understand. He did not know that Jesus 
was speaking about the spiritual birth, and that newness of 
heart which is necessary for us all. So Jesus went on to 
explain that salvation was the gift of God, and could not 
be secured by any doing of merely outward things. He 
told him that God loved this world, and wished to save 
men. He told him that God's love was so great that it 
led him to give his Son Jesus Christ to die for men's 
sins. He told him that whosoever believed in him 
would have everlasting life, and would not pass into 
condemnation. Then Jesus still further explained the 
way of life. Nicodemus knew well the story of how the 
Israelites sinned in the wilderness, and God sent ser- 
pents that bit the people. He knew that, when the peo- 
ple repented, God told Moses to make a serpent of 
brassy and set it up ona pole. Ie knew that whoso- 
ever looked at that serpent lived, however severely he 
had been bitten by any serpent. Jesus knew that 
Nicodemus was familiar with all this, so he said, ‘‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 
All this Jesus told Nicodemus. 

After his conversation with Nicodemus, Jesus went 
with his disciples to the Jordan, and there his disciples 
baptized many. Some of John's followers thought that 
John would feel hurt at this, and they told John. But 
he was not hurt, but told them that Jesus was come from 
God, and that he (John) must decrease while Jesus in- 
creased in power. This was grand on John's part, and 
showed how humble a man he was. 

Now let the teacher return to the conversation that 
the Lord had with Ask them if any of 
them have ever been sick. Ask whether, at that time, 
If any of them were now 
sick with some serious disease, would they not want to 
know how to recover? And, if any one could give them 


a sure remedy, would they not at once take it? Surely 
Now, while we may to-day be well in body, we are all 


sick in spirit Sin has made And for this 
sickness Jesus has a remedy. Ought we not all to be 
ready to take his remedy ? Surely. What, then, is the 
It is that we truly believe 
in him whom God sent to be our Saviour. If we be- 
lieve that God loves us, artd that he sent Jesus into this 


Nicodemus. 


they were anxious to get well. 


us sick. 


divine remedy for our sin ? 


world to save us, and if we are willing to take Jesus as 
our personal Saviour, then he will save us from our sins 
and from their Then,-by his Holy 
Spirit, he will give us new hearts and renew right spirits 
within us, and we shall become heirs of eternal life. 
This is God's blessed message which he sends to us 
through Jesus Christ his Son. 


consequences, 


Now let the teacher change John 3 : 16 so as to read, 
‘‘For God so loved the worid, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that —— [here put in the name of one 
of your scholars}, believing in him shall not perish, but 
have eternal life.’ Is this true? Will you (naming a 
scholar) accept this message to-day ? 





Questions 


To be Assigned a Week in Advance.—The story of 
the brazen serpent (Num. 21 : 4-9). Tell the scholar 
to whom you assign this to read that passage, and repeat 
the story, when called for, in his own words. Where 
did Jesus go from Cana? (v. 12.) Where was Caper- 
naum ? Why did he go 
What did he find men do- 
What did he do to them? Why 
did many in Jerusalem at this time believe in him ? 

To be Used in the Class.—Who 
How did he come to think much of Jesus? 
he want to have a talk with the Master? What did 
Nicodemus want to find out from Jesus? Why was 
Nicodemus surprised at Jesus’ answer to his implied 
question ? 


From there where did he go? 
to Jerusalem at that time ? 
ing in the temple? 


was Nicodemus? 


Why did 


How do we know that God loves the world ? 
What 
What, then, must we 


Does this love include each one in this class? 
has God given for our salvation ? 
do to be saved ? 

[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior. classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 


New York City. 
































For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 






















































































ESUS, with his family and disciples, makes his home 
in Capernaum (John 2 ;: 12). 

2. Jesus goes to Jerusalem, expels the traffickers from 
the temple, and by other remarkable acts gains pub- 
lic attention and disciples (2 : 13-25). 

3. Jesus teaches Nicodemus the way to enter the new 
society he was founding, and the character of its mem- 
bers (3 : 1-21). 

4. Jesus gathers disciples in Judea (3 : 22-24; 4: 1-3). 

5. John testifies of his relation to Jesus (3 : 25-30). 

6. Jesus as a preacher (3 : 31-36). 

General Preparation 

1. Zhe Sign of the Temple Cleansed (2 : 13-17). The 
Gospel of John in the first eighteen verses states that 
Jesus is the Son of God, that he came into the world to 
manifest God, and to bring all who believe on him into 
fellowship with God as his children. The rest of the 
Gospel presents signs and witnesses.that these statements 
The first sign was the changing of water into 
The next was the driving out of 
Jesus 


are true. 
wine at the wedding. 
the traffickers with their goods from the temple. 
based his right to do this on the fact that the temple was 
his Father's house. In purifying it he showed himself 
the Son of God, 

2. The Sign of the Resurrection (2 : 18-22). 
often used parables and enigmas in his teaching to 
arouse curiosity and set people to thinking. The Jews 
did not see that his cleansing of the temple was a sign 
They demanded a sign. 


Jesus 


that he was the Son of God. 
He described one which no one understood till it had 
been done, When he rose from the dead, his disciples 
remembered what he had said (v. 19), and understood 
that he had referred to his body as a temple of God. 

3 The Witness to Nicodemus (2: 23 to 3: 15). 
Though many believed on Jesus in Jerusalem because 
they saw the signs he gave of his Messiahship, he did 
hut there 


was one man to whom he gave his full confidence, —the 


re erere-tewet them, fee he dewhted their matives : 


rabbi who came to him acknowledging him to be a 
teacher from God, and seeking to learn more from him. 
Nicodemus became his loyal friend (7 : 50-52) and lov- 
ing disciple (19 : 39). To him Jesus revealed the truth 
that he had not come to be the ruler of a party, that the 
kingdom of God was not social reformation, but inward 
transformation, It was to be the society of believers in 
Jesus Christ, each one of whom had come, through him, 
into a new relation with God. It is not the duty of the 
. child to be born anew, any more than it was his duty to 

be born into the world. It is his duty to become ac- 

quainted with God, through knowing his Son and obey- 
It is the teacher's duty to make the child 
God alone is responsible 


ing him. 
acquainted with Jesus Christ. 
for the new birth. 

4. The Mission of the Son of God (3 : 16-21). 
to save the world by giving eternal life to those who 


It was 


came into union with God through believing on Jesus 
(v. 16). Trust in the Son does away with the judgment 
which condemns, and leaves us at peace with him whom 
we love. Yet men pronounce judgment on themselves 
by their deeds. _ They show what they are by loving or 
hating the light, by showing their feeling toward God 
through their works, or by attempting to conceal their 
real self through their works (vs. 19-21 ; 1 John 4: 7-11). 

5. The Superiority of Jesus to John (3:22 to 4: 3. 
Both preached the same truths during the first months 
of Christ's ministry (Matt. 3:2; Mark 1:15). But 
John frankly confessed that he was only a minister of 
Jesus. His noblest disclosure is his joy because men 
flocked to hear his Master rather than himself (vs. 26-30). 


Reference Literature 


{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 


course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 


these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.) 


Moulton’s Modern Reader's Bible (St. John, Introduc- 
tion, IX-XIX ; pp. 2-14). Gilbert (Chap. 
VIII, The Early Judean Ministry). Blaikie (Chap. V). 
Stalker (Chap. Ill, The Year of Obscurity). 
(Vol. I, Book III, Chaps. V, VI). 


sec also 


Edersheim 


Suggestive Questions 

What town did Jesus choose 
Who went with 
12.) 


1. Jesus tt Capernaum., 
as his home ? (Matt. 4 : 13-16; 9:1.) 
Jesus to Capernaum after the wedding ? (John 2: 


. 
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Jerusalem ? (John 2 : 
it wrong for Jews to sell materials for sacrifice in the 
temple ? 
them out? (John 2: 
the riddle which Jesus proposed to the Jews in verse 19 ? 
Who remembered the riddle afterwards, and solved it? 
(v. 
it? (Matt. 26: 61; 27 : 39, 40.) 


mus belong, and what office did he hold? (John 3: 1, 
10.) 
What attracted Jesus to Nicodemus ? 
did Jesus reveal to Nicodemus? (v. 5.) What is the 


greatest teacher ? (3 : 31.) 
What was his authority as a teacher? (v. 34.) What is 
the effect of his teaching on his pupils? (v. 36.) 


only so far as they were in sympathy with him. 
understood them, as he does us, fully. 


experience it is no mystery. 
themselves to Jesus Christ, and follow him. 





2. Jesus in the Temple. 
13; Deut. 16:1, 16). 


Why did Jesus go up to 
Why was 


What authority did Jesus claim for driving 


16.) What was the meaning of 


Who remembered the riddle without solving 


22. 
3. Jesus with Nicodemus. To what sect did Nicode- 


What attracted Nicodemus to Jesus? (3 : 2.) 
What great truth 


What is the decisive test of character ? (3 : 20, 21.) 


4. Jesus Gathering Disciples in Judea. What led 


men in Jerusalem to come to Jesus as his disciples? 
(2 : 23.) 
(v. 24.) How could they enter fully into his confidence ? 
(8: 31.) Why did Jesus gather more disciples than 
John ? (3: 28.) 


Did Jesus welcome them without question ? 


5. jesus the Great Teacher. Why was Jesus the 
What did he teach ? (v. 32.) 


Suggestive Topics 


Jesus trusted those who professed to believe on him 
He 


The new birth is a mystery, but what men must do to 
They must simply trust 


The kingdom is the communion of disciples of Jesus. 


[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 


using these studies of Dr, Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the -lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Early Ministry in Judea 


John 2 : 12 to 3 : 36% 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Living quietly with his few companions in Caper- 
naum, where they had probably returned to their wonted 
occupation as fishermen, Jesus awaited the fitting mo- 
ment for his public ministry to begin. Its character 
and aims he had settled ; its success seemed to be fore- 
shadowed by the glad acceptance of him by these few. 
The opportunity came at passover time, when 4fl Israel 
was represented in the throngs at the Holy City. 

At Jerusalem his first act was one of bold and right- 
eous justice. Like an Ezekiel or a Malachi, his heart 
grew hot within him as he saw the desecration of God's 
holy temple. Many another must have felt the outrage, 
but he was one to act. So obviously was he right, that 
the rulers could only demand his warrant for such ag- 
gressiveness. He replied with an enigmatical assertion 
of the power to even re-establish the temple of God, if 
destroyed by them. Probably, no one understood his 
real meaning as interpreted by John. His reply rather 
tended to make the rulers angry with him. 
stands as representative of 
those who were attracted by him. He came to Jesus to 
have a straightforward talk about the kingdom. He 
acknowledges Jesus as a prophetic leader. To this 
seeker after truth Jesus reveals his deeper truth about 
the conditions of entrance into the kingdom, its true 
character, its reality and certainty. 


One Pharisee, however, 


This period was not seemingly a success, nor yet wholly 
a failure. 
Jesus at his own valuation, but he made some enduring 
friendships. For a while he carried on in Judea a min- 
istry so successful that the disciples of John became 


Neither leaders nor people generally received 


jealous (3 : 26), thereby leading their Master to express 
yet more distinctly his self-abnegation. 
We may note (1) the quick zeal of Jesus ; 


tude of the Jewish leaders ; 


(2) the atti- 
(3) the superficial enthusiasm 


of. the people ; (4) the frankness of Jesus’ talk with 
Nicodemus ; (5) the author of the Gospel's presentation 
of the necessity of faith ; (6) the subsequent ministry of 
Jesus in Judea. 


II. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. ‘ 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor} 


members of the class. 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


ing and influence of Nicodemus? 
deem secrecy desirable ? [Long : 4 2. Goss: J 2.] (6.) 
Was he a quibbler, or an honest inquirer ? What did he 
recognize Jesus to be, and what was his motive in coming 
to him? [McLaren: 4 1.] (7.) What four great thoughts 
did Jesus put before Nicodemus ? (vs. 3-15.) [Dunning : 
Gen. Prep., 3. ] 
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REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Fairbairn's ‘‘ Studies'’ (116-126) contains some rich 


thought regarding these incidents. Edersheim (I, 377-394) 
discusses them clearly, although both Edersheim and 
Andrews (169 ff.) regard the cleansing as a ‘‘ Messianic 
manifesto." Concerning John, see Stalker, ‘‘ Two St. 


kingdom of God? How can we know that we have been Johns"’ (231-235). On the discussion with Nicodemus, 
born anew ? (1 Cor. 12:3; 1 John 4:2, 7.) How are see Farrar (XIV) and either Plummer’s or Milligan’s 
we sure that every one may be born anew? (John 3:16.) commentary. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR StruDY AND DISCUSSION, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
The references in the brackets are to other lessoa 


1. Jewish Feasts. (1.) Why was the passover feast 


well adapted to enable Jesus to present himself to the 
Jewish world ? 
the purpose as well ? 


(2.) Would any other feast have served 


2. The Cleansing of the Temple. (3.) Does the rec- 


ord seem to indicate his act as the result of deliberate 
purpose, ox of fiery zeal and loyalty? (4.) What mean- 
ing are we to put upon it, —an assertion of Messiahship, 
or merely of the demands of righteousness ? 
did it cause him to lose ground in the sight of the people ? 


As an act, 


(5-) What was the stand- 
Why should he 


3. Jesus and Nicodemus. 


4. The Plan of Salvation. (8.) Sum up the teaching 


of verses 16-21 regarding the mission of the Son of God 
{McLaren : 


last {| j. - 
5- John's Self-Subordination. (g9.) What did he mean 


by calling himself the ‘ bridegroom's friend’’ ? 


6. The Judean Ministry. (10.) In what respects was 


it a success, and in what respects a seeming failure ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

This study is rich in material illustrating the bravery, 
straightforwardness, and wisdom of our Lord. 

The great soul of John, also, stands revealed by his 
sincere humility. 

To an inquiring soul Jesus would always give the 
truth needed. 

[Epitor's Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Yale University. 
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Work and Workers 


The Field Workers at Toledo 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
Secretary of the Field Workers’ Department 


“% 





F the two hundred members of the Field Workers’ 
Department of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, thirty-nine attended the eighth annual con- 
ference of the Department at Toledo, January 10-12, 
1900. The little company in the chapel of St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with the few visitors who 
braved the storm, seemed small to the eye, but it repre- 
sented sixteen states and provinces, from Quebec to 
Colorado, and the result of its discussions will erelong 
be felt in hundreds of county conventions and thousands 
of Sunday-schools in these and other fields. 

At the opening meeting on Wednesday night pleasant 
addresses of welcome were made by Pastor Shannon and 
President J. J. Freeman of the Toledo Superintendents’ 
Association. Twenty-two members were found present 
and introduced to each other, and responses were made 








f 





January 27, 1g00 


by Vice-president Meigs of Indiana, Mrs. Bryner of 
Chicago, Mr. Semelroth of St. Louis, and secretaries 
Conant of Massachusetts, Halpenny of Quebec, Fergus- 
son of New Jersey, and Clark of Ohio. 

Thursday morning's session was devoted to a thorough 
study of house-to-house visitation, under the leadership 
of Mr. Hugh Cork, sometime International Field Worker 
in the Northwest, and now Superintendent of Visitation 
in Pennsylvania, and President George B. Stewart, D.D., 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. For an hour and 
three-quarters Mr. Cork stood at the blackboard, ex- 
plaining, step by step, the methods to be employed in 
the canvass of a city or county, the kind of leader neces- 
sary, the cost of literature and management per thousand 
of population, the executive committee, advisory com- 
mittée, district chairman, and other Officials, the press 
work, methods of securing and instructing the visitors, 
the printed forms required, and field tactics on the day 
of visitation. The members kept up a running fire of 
questions and comments, embodying valuable corrobo- 
ratory experience from many fields. The campaign now 
on in Philadelphia, under Mr. Cork’s leadership, pre- 
paratory to the visitation on February 22 next, was fre- 
quently referred to, Following this, Dr. Stewart, in the 
light of his experience as pastor and chairman of a most 
successful visitation work in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
outlined the results of visitation, immediate and ulti- 
mate, in aroused communities, united churches, silenced 
gainsayers, quickened visitors, relieved sufferers, in- 
gathered children, and saved souls. 

As the morning session broke up, the general opinion 
was well voiced by Professor Hamill, as he remarked, 
‘* This session alone Nas paid us well for coming.’’ 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to normal work. 
Professor M. H. Davis of Toledo, an active county 
president, taught a normal training lesson on the 
teacher's relation to the school ; and Professor Hamill, 
International Field Secretary, taught a Bible lesson on 
the life of Christ, each being intended as an exempilifi- 
cation.of method, These were followed by papers on 
normal work, Mr. W. C. Pearce of Illinois telling about 


county normal institutes such as he and his colleagyes 


conduct in Illinois, Mr. Semelroth about normal work 
in county conventions, Miss Lucy G. Stock of Connecti- 
ut about normal training classes in Sunday-schools, 
nd Colonel Robert Cowden of Ohio about state and 
ounty supervision of normal work. President Alfred 
Day of Ontario, who had arrived during the morning 
session, led a brisk discussion, closing with a prayer by 
he Rev. T. C. Gebauer, normal secretary for Indiana. 

In the evening, after International General Secretary 
Lawrance and Secretary Meigs of Indiana had explained 
wiiat associated Sunday-school work is, Secretary Clark 
led an interesting symposium, sometimes funny and 
sémetimes touching, in which he and other workers told 
of their experiences on the field. 

County and township work was the topic for Friday 
morning. County organization as it exists in five typical 
fields was told of by Fergusson for New Jersey, Miller 
for Illinois, Halpenny for Canada, Conant for Massa- 
ciusetts, and Fox for Kentucky. Mr. Meigs then dis- 
cussed township organization, and Mr. Lawrance led in 
a *‘round -table*’ on township. work, using a printed 
slip containing twenty questions on the topic,which the 
audience called for in the order of their interest. An 
earnest Bible reading, led by Mr. Pearce, closed the 
session. 

Not one of the speakers appointed was present on the 
last afternoon, yet the session was a fit ending to this 
most profitable gathering. The Bible reading was taken 
by Pastor Powell of the First Presbyterian Church, To- 
ledo. Spiritual work in-conventions and institutes was 
ably presented by Mr. Pearce. In the absence of Dr. 
Roads, Mr. Fergusson described Decision Day work in 
Pennsylvania, and led a conference thercon. And then, 


upon an hour's notice, Professor Hamill gave us a ser- 


Mon on the field worker's .personal influence, which 
thrilled every heart with its eloquence and its truth. A 
few earnest prayers, in which our absent fellows and our 
waiting fields were not forgotten, and the conference 
rose, to mect again in Baltimore in January, 1901. 

A full report was taken, which will be ready in a few 
Weeks, and which may be procured of the secretary, 
FE. Morris Fergusson, 105 East State Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey, at ten cents per copy, postpaid. 

Trenton, N: i. : 
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SGooks and UAriters 


China Unveiled by a Wonderful 
Woman 


WONDERFUL book written by a wonderful woman ! 
For thirty years Isabella Bird Bishop has been a 
traveler in the Rocky Mountains, in the Sandwich Islands, 
along the unbeaten tracks of Japan, and amid the dan- 
gers of Kurdestan and Western Thibet. She who wroie 
the best book on Korea has now given us what, to many 
at least, is, and will be for some time to come, the best 
book on China,— Zhe Yangtze Valley and Beyond 
(2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $6). 

Of the highest refinement, intelicctual training, and 
scientific achievements, formerly sharing the ordinary 
apathy concerning Christian missionary work, Mrs, 
Bishop, by thorough investigation and participation in 
the experience and environment of the workers, has be- 
come probably the best authority on missions among all 
womankind. Her chapter on ‘‘ Protestant Missions in 
China"’ is a masterly production, and could well be re- 
printed as a tract. 

The charm of the book is its sympathy with the Chi- 
nese, while the admiration which it must command from 
all able to judge its merits, springs from its range, depth, 
perspective, and variety. Here is a Briton who can 
speak of the Chinese with respect, taking them seriously, 
and endeavoring to understand the secret of China's 
unique longevity. A region so vast, inhabited by one- 
fourth of the human race, with its amazing landmarks 
and variety of natural features and resources, will neces- 
sarily present so intricate a subject that no one writer 
can do it justice. To know one province is not neces- 
sarily to know another. A book on China written by a 
thoroughly honest and observing writer after a lifelong 
experience in Shang-t ng would be of only moderate 


help toward understanding thé people or environment of 
Hunan or Fukién. The readableness of Mrs. Bishop's 


book, apart from its fine literary style, well-balanced 
sentences, and limpid flaw of language, consists in this, 
that it removes any sense of monotony or common- 
place. Furthermore, she gives the many sides which 
belong to truth. There are filth, -brutality, rudeness, 
things abominable and unspeakable, but there are also 
wonderful order, beauty, propriety, noble lives, in 
China. Marvelous is that social system which has 
bound together in comparative peace, order, and 
comfort, hundreds of millions of people through many 
ages. 

Mrs. Bishop traveled in China in the years from 1894 
to the end of 1897, seeing alsq Japan and Korea, and 
her pages are full of illuminating comparisons with 
things in these countries. She traveled mostly by boat 
up and down that river, —perhaps the most wonderful in 
the world,—which, unlike the Mississippi, that trav- 
erses mostly flat land, comes plunging down from the 
glaciers of Thibet, ‘‘the roof of the world.’’ At Wanh- 
sien she left boats, and went by chair. and wagon over- 
land through the wealthy and wonderful province of Sze 
Chuan, visiting also the Mantse people. Many of her 
chapters are rich in personal adventure, though the bulk 
of the text treats of the people, their traits and capabili- 
ties, and of the ever-varied country, its resources, archi- 
tecture, scenery, business, possibilities, and future. In 
a word, Mrs. Bishop's chief travel was in what is gene- 
rally called the British ‘‘ sphere of influence,’ the basin 
of the Yangtze River, the richest, most populous, most 
progressive, and most promising part of China, and 
which, if Secretary Hay's diplomatic victory be really 
achieved, is to be our market also, and field of greatest 
influence in missionary and philanthropic activity. 

It would be hard to tell what subject Mrs. Bishop 
does not touch upon and illuminate. ‘‘ The Opium 
Poppy and its Use,’’ ‘‘Chinese Charities,’’ ‘‘ Rapids 
are examples of thorough handling of 
fascinating themes in a short compass of words» There 
are over a hundred illustrations, for Mrs. Bishop was a 
At night she utilized her tripod to 
hang her clothes and shoes upon, when in uncanny 
places, so that they should not be devoured by the rats. 
She had often to share quarters much like those of the 
prodigal son, but she kept her temper sweet all the way 
through. Her contention for an ‘‘ Oriental Christ,. not 


and Trackers,’’ 


busy photographer. 


. some lesson that they are not likely to forget. 
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a Christ disguised in Western garb,’’ is a sound one. 
She brings out vividly and cogently the vast difference 
between God's wisdom and man’s. When she speaks 
of the Bible as an Oriental book both in imagery and 
thought, and enjoyed and understood by Orientals, and 
then over against this sets the noblest of all manuals of 
devotion, even her own, as being, because so intensely 
Western in its style, conceptions, metaphysics, and lan- 
guage of adoration, in the main unintelligible to the 
Chinese, she speaks both fact and truth. No Christian 
can read this book without taking courage in the work of 
the kingdom. 
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The Sunday-school Library 


Pops book mentioned here as suitable for the Sunday- 
school library may be ordered at the price named, 

postage free, from The Sunday School Times. The 

books are all of comparative recency. 

Wee Lucy’s Secret. By Sophie May. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy is a dear little girl who comes from Cali- 
fornia to visit her relatives, and who has all sorts of 
interesting experiences while staying with her grand- 
parents at their country home. The story is one for the 
youngest children. 


Quicksilver Sue. By Laura E. Richards. §r. 

Poor little Sue goes through many trying experiences 
before she realizes that old friends are best. The book 
is a character sketch for children, and carries a whole- 
A half- 
dozen illustrations by W. D. Stevens add to the interest 
of the story. 

We Four Girls: A Summer Story for Girls. 
ling. $1.25, 

The four girls of this story spend a happy, healthy 
summer away from their homes, in the care of a true 
gentlewoman, whose influence helps them to know and 
cultivate the best in themselves. The book, which is 
illustrated, will appeal to girls who are fond of out- 
door life. 


Three Times Three : A Story for Young People. By Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, Faye Huntington, and others. 50 cents. 


Nine authors join forces here to tell in consecutive 
chapters how Uncle John helps his young nephew and 
his friend to decide to be strong, manly boys, and to 
realize the danger of intemperance. The book is not 
only for boys, as it tells how the two little sisters of the 


By Mary G. Dar- 


young hero start a temperance league. The writers are 

Mrs. Lucy A. Scott, ‘‘M. V. M.,’’ Mrs. George Archi- 

bald, Margaret Allys, Faye Huntington, Maude L, 

Greene, Mrs. G. R. Alden, Alice M. Guernsey, and Julia 

Mills Dunn. 

The Stories Polly Peprer Told to the Five Little Peppers in the 
Little Brown House. By Margaret Sidney. $1.50. 

Polly Pepper, of the well-known ‘‘ Five Little Pep- 
pers,’’ here tells some simple ‘‘ make-believe ’’ stories, ~ 
such as a mother or ‘‘grown-up"’ might improvise 
when children come clamoring for a story. Some of the 
best tales are ‘‘ The Little Tin Soldier,'’ ‘‘ Christmas at 
and ‘‘ The Old Stage Coach.’" While 
the volume is for children of all ages, it will be especially 
liked by the youngest. 


the Big House,’’ 


A Modern Sacrifice : The Story of Kissie Gordon's Experiment. 
By Mrs. G. R. Alden. 75 cents, 


There are many suggestions of practical helpfulness to 
girls in this book by ‘‘ Pansy.’’ She shows that a girl 
may be more admired for not dancing and playing cards 
than one who does these things. Her heroine, after 
several unhappy experiences, realizes this fact, and 
leads a happy, wholesomé life without any doubtful 
amusements. The book is attractively illustrated. 

When Grandmama was New: The Story of a Virginia Child- 
hood. By Marion Harland. §$1,25 

The quaint little Southern girl of whom this delightful 
story is told is evidently the author in her childhood. 
Each chapter may be read as an independent short 
story, although the characters are the same throughout 
the book. Some of the sketches are humorous, others 
pathetic, and the book is likely to be quite as interesting 
to grown people as tochildren. The dainty little outline 
drawings of old-fashioned life are admirably done. 

The Whistle in the Alley. By Edward Augustus Rand. $1. 

Carl Davis, a young ragman, decides, after reading a 
scrap of newspaper from his rags, to climb up the ladder 
of life instead of going farther down. His first act 
toward improvement is to give up drinking beer or any 
othet intoxicating drink. The book is full of incident 
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showing how he succeeded in spite of | 
many attempts of his enemies to pull | 
him down, and how he helps his friends 
to live better and happier lives. 

A Little Daughter of Liberty, By Edith Rob- 


inson. 50 cents, | 

Brave and patriotic boys and girls lived 
in the time of the Revolutionary War, and 
Nanny Bradstreet proved herself one of 
them by her long and dangerous journey 
from Boston to Kennebunk, Maine, 
ing important news to help the Continental 


carry- 
army. but it is 
full of interesting accounts of those exciting 
The quaint illustrations in black- 
and-white are most effective. 

Little Peterkin Vandike, 


50 cents. 

A thoroughly attractive book for little 
children is this one, that will not only 
amuse, but will teach the 
insects and animals, and something of 
their life and habits. It is well illustrated. 
Peterkin, a small, active boy of ten, gives 
a ‘poetry party,’’ in which his little | 
friends appear dressed as different insects | 


The story is a short one, 
times. 


By Charles S. Pratt. 


names of various 


or animals, while short descriptive verses 
are recited, a moral being often tucked 
in, which children will easily appreciate. 

Wheat and Huckleberries; Or, Dr. North- 


more’s Daughters. By Charlotte M. Vaile. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. | 


From the wheat fields of the Middle | 


West to the huckleberry pastures of New| ; 


England the reader's interest follows two 
bright young girls who go to visit their 
grandfather's home and family. Descrip- | 
tions of scenery and peculiarities of both 
sections of the country furnish entertain- 
ment, and the story contains some inter- 
esting characters, 
Jean’s Opportunity. By Howe Bejning. gr. 25. 
While but few young girls are so for- 
tunate as to possess the means to accom- 
plish what this heroine did, yet all may 
destve inspiration from the well-told story, 
and do better work in any chosen line 
after it. 


unconscious, 


| 


having read Jean's whole- | 


modest unselfish- 
Other good and in- | 


hearted, 
ness is admirable. 
teresting characters, closely associated with 
her life, form a part of the story, which 

contains a few pathetic (not morbid) scenes, 

many amusing bits,—the whole a tale of 
work for others, told with naturalness and 

restful simplicity. Without being too | 
prominent, the lesson intended is easily 
recognizable, and is sure to be helpful. 


Nannie’s Happy Childhood. By Caroline Leslie 
Field. §1. 

There are children who enjoy many 
happy hours living in a “ fairy-land"’ 
atmosphere created by their own imagina- 
tions, ‘* Nannie*’ was especially happy 
in being surrounded by older friends who 
understood and sympathized with this | 
vein in her make-up, and the story tells of | 
her happy days with these friends, 
each of*whom she had a¥* fairy '’ 


The Grangers, and Other Stories. 
S. OH. Dickson. 50 cents. 


Dedicated to Miss Dickson's Sunday- 
school class is this entertaining story of 
seven helpful children. While oftentimes | 
they were mischievous, as flesh-and-blood 
children are likely to be, 
were obedient and useful. 
hinted at in the title are, 
Jim Became a Missionary,"’ 
of Cold Water,"’ 
ary Society Did,"’ 


name. | 
By Miss 


the Grangers 
The «other | 
stories "' ‘* How 
‘*Nan's Cup | 
‘« What Fred's Mission- | 
‘*Only an English Spar- 
The Snow 


Cyrus the Magician: 
Worship of Diana 
By David Beaton 


row,’’ and ‘ Bank.** 


A Story of Magic in the 


and the Gospel in Asia. 
D.D. $1.25. 


Historical fiction has in this volume an- | 
other addition to its ever-increasing list. 
St. Stephen and Simon Magus are promi- 
ment figures in this story of Ephesus. 
amepners and customs of the openee | 


Edwards appear oftenest. 


Southern 


| who faced Napoleon. 


| sources has helped 


| Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
for 


| The Choice of Books. 
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times are interwoven in the narrative. 
Cyrus and his household are finally 


With Maps, Notes | 
By William Emery Barnes, 


The Books of Chronicles. 
and Introduction. 
D.b. §r. 


brought out of superstition and into the | The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges : 


| true faith through his witness of the un- | 
| selfish life of the Christ. 


Half a Hundred Stories for the Little People. 
By Nearly Half a Hundred - Writers. 75 
cents. 


To crowd these fifty-four poems and | 
set in large type, into about two | 


stories, 
hundred pages, allows no space to any- 
thing but the briefest of pieces. ‘The 
subject-matter valentines, 
Memorial 
birds, 


relates 
Arbor 
Time, 


to 
Thanksgiving, 
Father 


Day, 


Day, fairies, ani- 


mals, kindergartens, songs, flowers, fruit, 


seeds, trees, and and the 
include very well-known 


Alice Lotherington and Helen 


Christmas, 
writers no 


names. 
For the most 
part the stories are sprightly, and a good 
moral tone pervades the whole book. 


Young readers will find much to enlist 


their sympathies. 
In the Land of the Condor: A Story of Ta. >- 
paca. By Hezekiah Butterworth. $1. 
Barney Holley and his family, sturdy 
Velsh people, leave their native land for 
the ‘*White Desert of Tarapaca,’’ in 
Peru. Life these South 
American nitrate beds, the work in the 
weekday school and the Sunday kinder- 
garten established by Jane Holley, and 


in 


its far-reaching effects, make up a tem- 
perance story delightfully instructive, by 


| the author of the well-known Zig-Zag 


stories. 


Face to Face with Napoleon: An English Boy's 
Adventures in the Great French War. By 
O. V. Caine. With two plans and six illus- 
trations by Enoch Ward. §1.50. 


Based on Poultney Bigelow’s Histary 


| of the German Struggle for Liberiy ts Mr. 


Caine’s historical story of an English boy 
The claim of his- 
torical accuracy in the events pertrayed 


| ought to make this story doubly valuable 


to children. 
| Cadet Standish of the St. Louis: A Story of 


our Naval Campaign in Cuban Waters. By 
William Drysdale. $1.50. 


With the exception of slight changes in 
the facts, the story of the cruiser St. Louis 
in the Spanish War, with the history of 
events in Cuban waters, is told in a tale 
full of lively adventure by one who has 


| had life-long acquaintance with Santiago 


and Cuba. Information from official 


to keep historical 
things straight. 


x 2% % 


Books Received 


January 16 to January 23 


D, Appleton & Co., New York 
The King’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope. §1.50. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
hicago 


Moody. 15 cents. 
The Christian Standard Company, 921 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 
Rounds in the Golden Ladder. 
Elijah P. Brown. §t. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


By Rev. 
, New York 


son. $1.25. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
Bible Questions. By James M. Campbell. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté. With an Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The 
Haworth Edition. $1.75. 
Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. 
duction by Mrs. Humphry 
Haworth Edition. §1.7s. 
Recollections 1832 to 1886, 
Honorable Sir Algernon West, K. C. B. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Boston 
Lessons of the War with Spain. By 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.I $2. 
In Vain. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated 
from the Polish of Jeremiah Curtin. $1.25. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 


ne Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Y oung | 
tc hildren. By Florence U. Palmer. &r1. 
Gle — of Holy Fields. By Hugh Macmillan. 


$. 


With an Intro- 
Ward. The 


By the 
3. 


Alfred _ 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges : 


Edited by D. L. | 


By Charles F. Richard- | 


Right | 





| Japan and its Regeneration. 








} 


i subscriber gets a 


The Proverbs. b pe Introduction and Notes, | 
by The Ven. T. Perowne, B. D. 75 cents. 

The English.C hureh from its Foundation to the 
Norman Conquest (597-1066). By William 
Hunt, M.A. pie 50. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 

Missionary Fields and Forces of the Disciples of | 
Christ. By W. J. Lhamon. 35 cents, net. 

The Bible History of Answered Prayer. 
William Campbell Scofield. $1. 

The Bible Stories Series : The Good Shepherd, 
The Children of the Bible, The Story of | 
David, Early Bible Heroes, The Prodigal | 
Son, and Other Stories, and Stories of Pales- 
tine. 35 cents-each. Per set, boxed, $2. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 


Music and the Comrade Arts: Their Relation. 
By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 75 cents. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 


By 


Missions, New York 


Modern Apostles of Missionary Byways. 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., and Others. 
40 cents. 


By 
25 and 


By the Rev. Otis 


Cary. 35 and 50 cents. 


x % & 
usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. Ler 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
puse posttions, on orders af less than $17,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regulas 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see La nal ate page. 


THE LIFE OF 


D.L.MOODY 


Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 


For man MR. MOODY’S MOST IN- 
TIMAT >0-WORKER, and THE VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE BIBLE INSTITUTE 
OF WHICH MR, MOODY WAS PRESI- 
DENT. ‘The book will be replete with per- 
sonal incident and anecdote, oak tells the stor 
of the GREATEST AND MOST USEFU 
life of the century, ow by his eloquence and 
Fon er vast assemblies in this country and Eng- 
and were held entranced, and thousands of 
s were blessed IT IS A MAGNIFICENT 
OPPORTU NITY FOR AGENTS. Sold onl 
by  ennenpten. Terms liberal. Freight paid. 
zoc. to pay cost of mailing an outfit 
QUICKL Y. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PL EL EY 


years 


: 
: 


‘es 
i 


BOOK AGENTS, W WANTED FOR | 


book ever published, 


Pulpit t Echoes 


| oR LIVING TRUTES FoR »HEAD AND HEART, 
best Sermons. = 


Contain 
. ° 
Prator of Me Moody s Chicago Church foc save year as 


eo ; Pastor of 
and ao A ae Be AN BeOTT. b 
Say as 1,000 m mars 


ACENTS waar FOR ) FOR 
and fastest-selling book 


MEMOIRS OF D. L. MOODY 


by HIS SON, W. R. Moody, assisted by Ira D. Sankey. 


aeplendid life-story of the great epg 4 
and unselfish service in the cause of f. low-man. 
Published « with the authorization of Hrs. Hoody and the family. 


On! th, a authentic bi . Beautifu 
aly auth od. othe raphy. ily 


Ite ——o 
re a fa Bele ee emore 
a ven. aa. 


aguas 
harvest ¢ time for meray ele 


MOODY'S 
Incidents, Personal Ex. 


Mr. 














Agents Wanted | 


for our Memorial Life of Moody. Tens of thon- | 
sands will be sold. A spend rtunity to make | 

money fast. Don't lose time, but order — now. Big | 
profits; credit; ight paid. Free. tack | 
ne phototype R~ + of Mr. Moody, | 
for pended, See. free. Send ten cents to help pay postage. 


— uic territor 
ERICAN BOOK ANS Bins HOUSE, 
Street, Philadelphia, P: 


132 N.2 


Vol. 42, No. 4 





There is Only One Authorized 
LIFE OF 


D. L. MOODY 


(READY SHORTLY) 
This is being prepared, by Mt Moody’s expressed 
wish, BY HIS SON 
W. R. MOODY 


A maenive volume, 600 pages, clear type, hand- 
somely bound. Over too original illustrations, 
fecludin exclusive family portraits. reserved for 
this work. 


You Surely Want No Other 


Numerous substitutes are bein 
market, inaccurate, unauthorize 


ONLY 


thrown on the 
, and misleading. 


Endorsed by Ira D Sankey. 

oe the family portraits 
Having access to his library and 
letters. 

Issued with approval of family. 

Apgcoved by Fac ulty end ‘Trustees 


ORK Mr. Moody's Inst.tutions, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ACTIVE AGENTS.— Ministers, teach- 
ers, students, bright men and women 
in every community. Send twenty- 
five cents for prospectus and outfit. 





Sole publishers of Mr. 
Books. 
plication, 


Fizming H. Revell Company 


Moody’s Authorized 
Full descriptive list and terms on ap- 


Chicago 
, Toronto. 











158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
63 Washin am St., 
154 Yonge 
AGENTS! ENTS! “You: WANT 7 FO. SELL THE 
pen nae a 
of Ga bate, By his son, W. R. MOODY 
Beautiful y illustrated. Rich in material not accessi- 
ble to others. 
woe outy book endorsed by Ira D. Sankey 
30 cents to-day to pay postage on beutiful 
b.. tus and soptgtots outfit of the greatest seller you 
Reve ever handled. 
Get the Genuine. Take no other. Address 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


Eaton & Mains, Agents 150 Fifth Avé., N. Y. 
Subscription Book Dept. 


Nelsons’ 


Teacher’s 
Bibles _ 


contain New Heirs, 550 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The IMustrations are from recent photographs. 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 
The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 

’s, and have thorough index. 

he Sunday School Times says: ‘* The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high gra 4 > «The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog, THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


“Shut-In Series’”’ 


Nos. 1 and 2 
15 leaflets and tracts in each. 


Sabbath-school teachers can 
reach the masses by distribut- 
ing these tracts to the scholars. 


of both Nos. 





Sample set of No. 1, 6 cents ; 
I and 2, 12 cents; 15 sets of each series (450), 
70 cents ; 44 sets of each series (1,320), $2.00, 
postpaid in all cases. Address 


DR. 0. F. PRESBREY, ?* “Saat 


Tea eaching by 
Pictures 


Wins attention,—and who can teach 
at all without attention? The Sun- 





ws. | day School Times Picture Supple- 
| ment enables the teacher to reach 


the class through eye-gate. 
quaints the scholars with scenes 
and customs in Bible lands, not 
imagined, but pictured from reality, 
and leaves more lasting impressions 


It ac- 


than words can often give. 


Fourteen pictures in the Supple- 
ment for the First Quarter. Fiveor 
more copies of the Supplement 
rolled in a mailing-tube, for use in 
your class 


5 cents per copy 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031. Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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FILLMORES’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONCS 


NOW READY. Wo. 2m. PRICE 10 CENTS. 


FILLMORE BROS., 1!2 West Sth St., cincinnati, 0. 


*3 40 Bible House, ‘New York. 


POCKET COMMENTARY 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS... 








































THE CENTURY Co., 


Publishers of the leading hymn and 
tune books for church, prayer-meeting 
and Sunday-school, have just issued a 
model book for the latter purpose, 


IN EXCELSIS 


3 FOR SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


A large proportion of its hymns and tunes 
are rise from the church edition of “In 
Excelsis,” and it is designed to help young 
people toward the formation of good taste 


w 


NUT - SHELL 
For BUSY People 








in music. It is a beautiful book,— bound 
in full cloth with gold en P We never THE ORIGINAL 
before published so large and complete a POCKET LESSON 


book for Sunday-schools. The price is only 
85 cents in quantities. We would like to 
send a copy for examination (free, to be 
returned if not wanted) to any reader of | 
this paper. A postal card to Century 
Co., Union Square, New York, will bring it. 


COMMENTARY 





ence and serviceabil- 
ity excels other helps. 
In Art red edges, 25 cts, In Moroceo, gold edges. 85 cts. 
laterieaved Edition, two blank pages to each lesson fer 
I notes, finest Moreceo, gold edges, ote. . . + 50 ets. 
AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR TERMS 


FRED D. a. Sole deénatode 124 Market St., CHICAGO 








For Revival, Prayer and Evangelistic 
MEETINGS 


‘Church Hymns 





























and Gospel Songs 
Is now being mw war 4 adopted. by churches, etc., 
throughout the nd. $25, nd $35 per 100, accord- 
ing to binding. Samples o! Sither, past » 25 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and ae 
re 99 ‘| | From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 
$6 Oxford ” By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, author of 
“*Spain in the rgth Century,” “ France in the 
r9th Century,” etc. 
Teachers’ Bibles cen A aging Beas 
This work, which treats a. the least kno 
and Authorized American ’Gditions” ~ period of Frebrew nistory, is of especial V ue x“) 
te students of the Bible who: have felt the need of 
the | sant cpehasice more ppapton than the records of Ezra and 
Nehemiah contain. It not only furnishes a text- 
oo: 5 See whey personal book which bles the d to di wi 
the Oxford Bible are Rally many authorities not easily accessible, but supplies 
what they are called. . an entertaining narrative, unbiased by this or that 
= » dy oe o Goes it is view of biblical criticism, of a period of exceeding 
teacher *" bay Fn “Dea . interest in the history of the Jews. 
Schauffier. “Not entering aaa the mooted appeetinns Ff 
t » it tt ti t 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalog. eventful. BA. © aioe i Presenting the story of 
7 u in its connection with the general move- 
Oxford University Press oe ment of the world, 7 well os pig the career of 
t _- t 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York ee ae ee 
Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers 
s. 
Are You Looking B6drd8 i305 || A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Get the ED SOWER, by A. F. > del 192 pages Chicago 
Choicest Hymns and unes. Price, $3.60 per zen. 
One aw yes sa ge 6oe mares fee 25c. + Se ome - 
co; a a@ col the uth emperance 
Mothe Price rs” Bow of R Reece mite, neo oon CHRIST IN ART ‘Spr pereicos lecture by Mee, 
size. Price f. ®, i 
www NEY C0., PUB. f S, °. O seDalaware Avenue, SNe, Wat Y.M.C.A. Address 


Washington, pb. C. 








CASH PRIZES 
for 
Sunday-School 
Workers 


——"" 


$200 to be Given Away 
First Prize, $25 
Second Prize, $15 


On any of the following subjects : 


pang Soe Men in the Sunday- 


How the Bad Boy was Won. 
The School that has no Advantages. 


What Organized Sunday-School 
Work Did for Our School. 


Competition open to /aymen or un- 
salaried Sunday-school workers only, 
until February 15, 1900. 


What Sunday-School Organization 
Did for Our State (or Province, 
or Territory). . 


Competition open to state secretaries 
and all other salaried Sunday-school 
workers. Write for full particulars to 
the publishers. 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
4035 Walaout Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_| haps as much arrogance of opinion has 


_| surest over what they know least about. 
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| several of them said. Then in a few 
simple lines he mildly poured upon the 
vexed subject a flood. of new light which 
must have both surprised and satisfied 
those critics. He did all this by use of 
that magic art known as taking the larger 
view. 


From Out Meighbors 


A Quiet Observer’s Notes 


From The Miami Metropolis 





S an engaging puzzle, this century 
problem—‘‘ When does the twen- 
tieth century begin ?'’—outdoes the tariff, 
sixteen-to-one, or even ‘‘ pigs in clover."’ 
The newspapers are full of it, you meet it 
on the street, and even the corner grocery 
cannot keep it out. 
taken a turn at it, and given it a twist, 
that the.poor thing must be dizzy and | 
sore. Editors and contributors, astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, poets and his- 
torians, expert financiers and crack bicy- 
clists, have combined to show 
and tellus what. 
The funny thing is that all are cock- 
sure. They have solved it,—yes ! 


Here is the wise Doctor's larger view, 
,—indicated in Q. O.’s more blunt and 
The problem is not 

It is threefold ; 
arithmetical, historical, and conventional 
or practical. Arithmetically, the 1901 peo- 
Historically, no one knows 
precisely when the new century begins, but 
all know that it has begun already ; for the 


crude way, however. 
simple, but complex. 
So many people have 


ple are right. 


birth of Jesus Christ, from which we as- 


sume to date our era, is now known to 


us how | have taken place some years (probably 
| four years and a small fraction) before the 

date assumed when men first began to 
reckon trme from that event ; that is, say 
1904 years ago last Christmas. There- 
| fore, we are, by any theory, already some- 

what advanced in the twentieth century ; 
| but just how far, no man can be quite sure. 


Per- 


been aired over this little problem as 
leaks out even in religious controversy or 
a presidential campaign. Men always do 
become hottest over trivial things, and 


‘Fuel for Foree 


Your body must have 
force, nervous force, mus- 
cular force, digestive force. 
Fat is the fuel used. to 
supply this force. If you 
are weak in any of these 
forces, use more fuel, 

The cad.liver oilin Scott's. 
Emulsion is the best fuel 
for this work. Your 1erves 
grow stronger, your muscu- 
lar power increases, and 
your digestion improves, 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
scoTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


HAIR SWITCH FREE 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. . 





So much crude dogmatism has got loose 
in this narrow ring as tempts one to 
wonder if we have not slipped back into 
the eighteenth century instead of stepping 
| forward into the noble twentieth. 

Here comes our financier, dollar in 
hand : «It takes a hundred cents to make | 
a dollar,—doesn’t it? and 1900 cents to 
make $19? Well, it takes 1900 years to 
make 19 centuries ; the twentieth century 
cannot—simply cannot—begin until the 

| year 1901. 


Fancy your letting me palm 


| off 99 cents on you fora dollar! Years or 


'énts, you want your full hundred. Ts | 
| history running a barygain-counter of 99 
| years for a°century?'’ Just so. But 
here comes also.a Chicago bicyclist, tube 
and rider (true to Chicago) full of wind : 
| ** You can't cram that down the throat of 
| any wheelman who has ridden his cen- 
| tury ; the moment his cyclometer tegisters 
| 100, he begins on his second.’’ And 
this, also, is true enough. But our 
| learned wheelman forgets that the cyclome- 
ter begins with o, while history is supposed | 









p . Cut this ad. oct and to us. Sende 
|to begin with the year 1; there is no ee ee he donutn ec ati ubeans 
| send y a Ay 

wes fae Swit wa orn 
vr ° o- ong rom sel human hair, 
The debate grows wearisome ; let us 24 ounces, short stem. We will inclose 


n package with (mer sufficient postage 
ay t to us if mot perfect! 


make an end of it. sovesare i pectoctiy catietas 
extrac: 


This is what a plain 73 


man in Fhiladelphia has just done. His | most extraordinary Yalue ‘and you wish 
| name is Trumbull—Henry Clay Trum- i sito Rach mong your ieveeens 
| 


bull. He is the author of numerous 


. - be paid days af ived it 
| erudite volumes, and his name has been poatectty satelcotsyt amdgon can thon bane 
| fitly adorned with titles at both ends ; but | We give Planes, Organs, Sewlag Mactines, 
| fitly adorned with titles a ends > but | Pe a, Buys 

he makes naught of all that. He edits a - =, EF 
plain littl paper, a scholarly Sunday- Sy Ng et Ra hp 


school weekly, low-priced, though packed 
with valuable matter secured from the 
world’s choicest sources, and he has seen 
his modest-looking journal pass far into 


writete-day Address, 
Ladies’ Hair Emporium, Chicago. 
WOULDN'T you rejoice, 


as a Sunday - school 
superintendent, if the scholars 
and teachers in your school had 
the good habit of daily Bible 
reading? You may not get 
every one of them into this 
habit, but there is a plan now 











its second century of thousands of sus- 
tained circulation among studious folk 
who know enough to relish this sort of 
| thing. Each week he devotes perhaps a 
| short column to criticisms of his editorial 
| utterances and methods, with short but | 
| pithy replies attached. Seldom does a 
| subscriber venture into that column twice. 


| Though treated most courteously, he is | followed in a few other pro-/ 
apt to feel too small over the way he came | ° ‘ . 
ate diene tein gressive schools by which daily 
| hands rashly ventured in with this century Bible reading is made some- 
| puzzle in hand. thing more than a task. A 
| __ It seems Dr. Trumbull had, in a pre-| Dostal-card request for a speci- 
j vious issue of his journal, quietly indi- , : 1 
| cated his purpose to act editorially on the | Men Bible-reading card will put 
| assumption that the new century begins , yOu into touch with the plan. 
‘with the year 1900. ‘The critics ‘* went | John D. Wattles & Co. 
| for’ him. He printed at i1ength what) 1021 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Last week several new 


- 
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Che Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 27, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘INhese rates include postage : | 


Five or more copies to separate | 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, } 


Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 OO than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. : 

Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 
$ 1 50 One copy, one year, 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological | 
students. , - ; | 
* One free copy additiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | 
or 60 cent rate. 











% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at ine same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition | 
is made, 





A Club at The pegers for aclub of five or more | 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at | 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 | 
How Papers eout rate do not les the names of | 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed ot is addressed to one person | 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without « harge. 
sackage-club subscriber who Le og ee the old so cent 
rate for the —— subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a pac ¢ to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s pA ription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to chan e is 15 vents to the end of the year’s "subscrip- 
tlon. nose who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the chompe ms: ade at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
as 


Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time  faid for, unless by special request. | 
Enough ¢ apace of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 

ree, upon application. 


large packages at the 60 cent rate 


b 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The tages School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em 
the following rates, which include postage : 


| Israel Morris, 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
fok one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will | 


be sent either sin to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one ade bad, whichevet may be preferred by 
the subscribers, 

For Great®Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C a receive yearly | 


or half-yearly subsc riptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103r Walnut Street, Phil: adelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 





Notking else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawi: 
room o w Pondess a0 the Scottiy rade 
ant light from VA Candles. 
Nothing will contribate more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea ordinner. The beat decorative 
eandles for the simplest or the 
most ela nang tenes on—tve = 
Sage or mauRatee. ein all colors 
and the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL 00, 
and sold everywhere. 








Educational 


ST ‘~AMM ME ER 


CURED 





| Surpius_ over all Liabilities.. 
TOTAL 


yraced in the Universal Postal Union at | ~ 


| Okla 
TH 





Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of j 
The Sunday School Times. i 

Send for new illustrated book to The Philadelphia In- | 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa stablished 
188;. Fdwin S. Johnston, founder and principal 


FUROPE seamaes=3; PARIS| 


12th Tour. First Class. Circulars ready | 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 278 Boylston St., Boston 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 Pr | 


parties | 
condneted by Prof. Camille Thurwanger, w Pierce Bidg., 
Beston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free; send stamp. | 
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Delicious, wholesome, 


and not dear. 





- 


When ‘buying a tin of Van Houten’s Choc- 
olate Drops, or a similar tin of Van Houten’s 


Chocolate Croquettes, 
splendid kind of Chocolate, 
edible form, and after 


the purchaser gets a 
in a convenient, 


it has been tried, the 


flavor is certain to be pronounced ‘ Delicious!” 


Thase who prefer 


the Tablet form can 


procure the Chocolate in that shape, and also 


in small Bars. 


Van Houten’s Chocolate, of 


irreproachable composition, 


forms a splendid and delicious snack when on a pic-nic, a 
journey, or when out for a spin on the wheel. 


consideration . 
it is not dear. 


Taking into 
Chocolate, 


~ AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
1,7905,994-25 
aay” 733-42 
ASSETS, JAN. sg 18 99. 
$2,710,727.67% 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RIC AS MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
>. re it ee Asst. Sec 
Wh . KELLY, Gent. Mer. 


scnmenias : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, — S. Gerhard, 
Jos, E. Gillingham, tdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 21 years of careful placing, and 
this record covers the years of gross watering of 
industrial ge and the shrinkage of 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. Th here 
as never been any loss to our customers. ,oans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in wd Saceeang belt of Texas and in 
cotad. Writ 
E BUNNELL. & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the quality of Van [loutcn's 





Sond One Dol 


Cut this ad. out and send to 
us, mention No. 2216, state 
your weieny, Welent, 
number o 


body at §U T and WAIST 
FE oy 


e 
subject to examina- 
don. You can sprees oft, 
on at your express o! 
andif found the mos 4 tetylish 
waterproct oul ou ever 


saw ual to an 1 
could ve made at t double 


v 
orren PRICE 


cont: ~ Fy ° r. 
ly as illustrated from a v 
ne Ia yy Wai 
Mohair lined witha _ fancy Goenede 
waterproot ar. jouble breasted wide facing, 
full Watteau back, velvet collar, pear! buttons, 
Sain inlaid epaulets in back sizes 32 to 42 aoe, 
RT latest style, adjustable at Ry yh 
thd sizes to fit waiete from 20 i 
Opens on the side, buttons concealed by deep fly; 
can be worn Le ace of or over ordinary skirt. 
4 89.50 FASHIO! — SUIT FOR BAIN, SLOPPY and 
NASTY WEATHER, such as was never offe before. 
CAPE, only $4. 75; SKIRT, only $4.75. 


MEN AND WOMEN to take orders for Waterproof Gar- 
—— Men's Mackiatoshes $3.00 up, Ladies’ Hackin- 
$3.50 up, Skirts and Capes from $2.25 up. WE 
reais a big book of samples and complete 
out: Without previous ye tend you can 
© 85.00 to 610.00 es A bo the year.. Write 

font full particulars. 


DUNDEE RUBBER CORPORATION, mt 
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Pocket dition 


of the International 
Lessons for 1900 


HIS little book, is- 
sued from year to 
year, has grown so 
popular that, should 
we discontinue pub- 


lishing it, many regular purchasers would be disappointed. 
It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) 

in the International Series for 1900, with lesson titles and 

Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just 


the thing for convenient use when 


help is not at hand. 


the Bible or lesson 


Its size makes it possible to have the 
book with one at all times. 


Spare moments may thus be 


utilized in studying ‘‘next Sunday’s lesson.’’ 
It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 


superintendent to teachers. 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. ScHAUFFLER : 


** It is capitally gotten up, and will be 


thoroughly utilizable by me during the next year. 


From Farrn 
beauty.” 


From Jutsa E. Peck: 


“Perhaps only a New-Englander 


.ATIMER > “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and 


wading through the 


drifts of a b linding snowstorm, can fully appreciate the convenient size of 


these little books.’ 


—_—_—_—_—oOTOr" 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, mteasuring, with covers, 


25 cents; five 
more, go cents each. 


\ewnch in thickness. 
or more, 20 cents. 


Size, 2% X4 inches. 227 
Single copy, by mail, 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., 


| petent or successful merchant. 
| cational institution can undertake to guar- 
| antee success in any line of activity. The 
| justification of schools of law,- medicine, 


Vol. 42, No.4 


Worth Repeating 


A Name in the Sand 


By Hannah Flagg Gould 


LONE I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand ; 
I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast, — 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’t will shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been, to be no more; 
Of me, my frame, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace ; 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 
Inscvibed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 
For glory or for shame ! 


x“ % % 


Developing Aptitude 
for Business 


From an address by Professor A. C. Miller 
in ‘Lhe Untversity Record 


, , spate is the basis of-faith in the 

practical value of higher commer- 
cial education? Precisely the same as 
that in any other kind of special train- 
ing. Certainly not the expectation that 
the school or college “of commerce. can 
make of any or every young man a com- 


No edu- 


or engineering, is not that they invariably 
make successful lawyers, physicians, or 
engineers. We all know men who have 
had exceptional educational opportunities, 
and yet have failed.. But what does this 


mean? Simply this,-that other things 


| besides knowledge and training enter into 
| the essentials of success. 


There are other 
. . . 
men whose education did not extend be- 


| yond the three R's, whose success is start- 


instinct of -business, 


ling. These are men possessed of the 
as other men have 


| the instinct of workmanship or the in- 


stinct of leadership. 
virtue of their 


They succeed by 


native endowments, 


| because it is difficult for them not to. 
_And, were the common run of young 


|men of this sort, 


there would —be little 


| need of schools and colleges of commerce. 


|as to be sure of success, 


But it has been well said : ‘‘ As the ma- 
jority of young men are neither so capable 
however ill 
trained, nor so incapable as to be sure of 


| failure, however well ,trained, the differ- 
ence which training may make seems suf- 


ficient to determine us to give it All 


| that special preparation can possibly do is 
| to make those who have the natural gifts 
| that lead to success somewhat better, and 


to make those in whom these natural 
gifts are deficient somewhat less bad."’ 
We hear it said repeatedly that the 
business man’s best aids are common 
sense and experience. Granted. But 
what is experience but unorganized train- 
ing; and what is training but well-orga- 
nized experience? And, as to common 
sense, what is it but the faculty of seeing 
and understanding things as they are, 
ahd appraising them at their real value? 
| So far from: its being a sense that is born 

















more thoroughly we appreciate the exi- 
gencies of modern commerce and indus- 
try. Typical of this group of aptitudes 
are the powers of observation, concentra- 
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: — - thousand over th 
Vapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene isa 
‘ iy Bad ay Cough, Croup, Asthma, 


ger ‘of great value in the treatment 
Ass diseases, as Wiphtheria and Scar- 










Co.,180 Futton St. ,N. ¥. City. 




















us, it is one of the rarest of posses- 
Dns. Its elements are observation and 
flection. It is far more than a power of 
e; it is a power of mind, a power of | 
asoning, for the eye sees only what it 
Bngs with it the power to see. This 
ans that the merchant must be a 

ker, and a thinker of a high order, 

many of his problems are difficult, 
olving unknown quantities, which re- 
ire for their estimation powers of origi- | 
insight. Rules of thumb, based on | 
cedent or authority, will not suffice. 
e routine elements in modern business | 





becoming fewer and less important. 
e situation of any great trade is so | 
easelessly shifting that only the accurate 
and quick intelligence can detect its drift. | 
Every great merchant must be rule- | 
maker unto himself. The difference | 
bétween the large merchant and the 
small merchant lies precisely there. It is 
hot, as so commonly supposed, a differ- 
ce in capital, for that itself must be | 
xplained. it is a difference in personal | 
business power,—a difference in ability to 
| 
| 








prasp the meaning of an as yet undevel- 

oped situation, and devise the means of 

eeting it It is no mere figure of speech | 
hat has long likened business to warfare, 

and called business heads captains of in- 

dustry. It was a soldier-scholar himself, 

the late lamented Francis A. Walker, that 

popularized that verisimilitude among | 
American economists. - Merchant and | 
soldier alike must be men of thought as | 
well as of action. Indeed, the merchant- | 
general of the future will be a von Moltke, | 
sitting in the quiet of his-study, with map | 
and pencil planning operations for the | 
distant field of action. 

A complete catalog of the requisites of 
business proficiency wou'd.- no doubt, in- 
clude many more than those thus far | 
mentioned, but not any more important. 
Habits of industry, responsibility, careful- 
ness, and promptitude are certainly neces- 
sary. These are moral qualities, and 
may be developed in home or workshop, 
as well as in college. Alertness, enter- 
prise, shrewdness, and cleverness make a 
second group. These are largely native 
qualities of mind, They are highly 
prized, too highly prized, | am disposed 
to think, in the business world of the 
United States. The great merchant is 
much more than a clever manipulator or 
a shrewd trader. It should be the func- 
tion of these qualities to put a keen edge 
upon those bigger ones that alone can | 
make a man a formidable power in the 
world of commerce. 


Commerce is more | 
than a game of wit or a game of deceit. | 


This brings us to a third group of apti- 


> tudes, which will be rated the higher the 


tion, 
These are powers of mind. 


of modern industry that has given the 


and local markets have given way to a 


| my first Postum. 
| year or more, and declared themselves, from the 
least »» the greatest, benefited by its use. 


analysis, reflection, and forecast. 
I cannot stop 
to describe, except most briefly, the 
changes in the organization and structure 


primacy to these aptitudes. Those changes 
are the outcome, of course, of the won- 
derful improvements wrought in the ma- 
chinery of production, transport, and 
communication. The advantages that 
large-scale operations possess over small 
scale, in the distributing no less than in 
the manufacturing industries, have greatly 
increased the size of the modern business 
unit. The same order of circumstances 
has also greatly increased the complexity 
and range of business. Local industry 


world industry and world markets. _ Its 
cargoes are marked ‘‘ outward bound ;"* 
the empire of commerce is pushing its 
frontiers to the ends of the earth. At the 
same time business has become more 
speculative, because more uncertain. 


Best in quality—largest in er. 
does its work quic 
MADE BY PROPRIET 













pplied with a cloth—makes no dust— 
ly, easily and effectively. 
RS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 








Quality vs. Price. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 


break and 


the best. 





difficult to operate. A labor- 


saving machine for woman’s use should be 


IT IS TRUEST ECONOSIY 


TO GET THE BEST. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 





The modern industrial world devotes a | 
larger proportion of its energy and re- | 
‘« Futures’’ in this 
sense are a necessary feature of all trade. 


future consumption. 


Plans are laid long in advance; their 
But the un- 
can be greatly reduced by 
skilled and deliberate calculation. It is 
one of the highest functions of scientific 
training to develop the power of forecast- 
ing future conditions. Comte made the 
power of prediction the test of true sci- 
ence. Here we have an extraordinary 
group of mental aptitudes of the highest 
service-in Susiness, where reinforced with 
the requisite special knowledge, that are 
capable of development in most men 
through the training which it should be 
the aim of the college of commerce to 
provide. 


issue at best is uncertain. 
certainties 


More Coffee Facts 
Study the Question Yourself 


“When the doctor said ‘no more coffee,’ I 
was dismayed, for as an ardent lover of coffee, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


sources to the production of goods for; _ 


FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 


















and a crank in the matter of its preparation, | 
had grown to believe that life was not worth liv- 
ing without it, but the dull stupidity and the al- 
most daily headache so interfered with my pro- 
fession (literature) that 1 was compelled to seek 
the doctor's advice. 

**]l saw an improvement from the start, but 


missed my morning beverage and felt a great | 


lack. 
apostle, Mrs. 


It was at the home of a friend and Postum 
of Lonsdale, that I tasted 
Her family had sworn by it a 





1] was surprised to find it really palatable, 
and determined that I could improve on it my- 
self. I purchased a box, and as we all do, on 
the first trial, made a lamentable failure of it, 
through insufficient boiling, and the Postum was 
poked away on an upper shelf, until the offt- 
reiterated newspaper statements made 
determine to try it again, with long boiling. 

‘I took twenty-five minutes to prepare it, 
about ten minutes to bring it up to a boil, and 
then allowed it to boil steadily for fifteen minutes, 
and, from the first sip, I was enthusiastic over 
the new beverage, and even wanted a second 
cup. It has never palled upon me, morning or 
night. Nothing could induce me to go back to 
the berry coffee. 


me 


“The change Postum has wrought in me 
seems little short of miraculous. For the first 


time in many years, I am really well, my color | 


has freshened, headache has not visited me for 
many weeks, 
turned with all its old zest. 


Coffee, in place of the oriental berry. 
“Sincerely yours.”"” Mrs. R. B. Tallman, 
Centredale, R. I. 


and my ability for work has re- | 
I shall never cease 
to be grateful for what I feel is a remarkable | 
eure due to nothing more than Postum Food 








eas atetbctininnt = ve 
DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
} The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENCTHENING. INVIGORATING 
Address, DITMAN, 1 Barclay Street, New Yark 


sed for (Juarter Century. 


Church Furnishings 


1,000 


CHURCHES 


and PUBLIC BUILDINCS 
baye SAGENDORPH'S Metal Ceilings and Side 
Walls. Write for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling & Reofing Co., Lid., 


284 and Hamilton St«., Philadciphia, l’a., 
or 24 Harcourt St., Boston, Mase. 





Co. 


BROWN'S trectcs" 


(Made only by John L. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 


















FLYING FROM FROST TO FLOWERS 


First Trin of the ne York and 
Florida Limited 


When the New York and Florida Limited 





rolled out of Jersey City, on January 16, for 
its first flight of the winter, the season of mi- 
gration to the sunny south-land was formally 
and brilliantly opened. This edition de /uxe 
of travel operated by the Southern Railway 
System and connections, was greatly admired 
by crowds gathered at the start. When the 
last fortunate passengers arrived on the 12.40 
ferries from New York, the magnificent train 
flashed out for the magical swiftness of the 
change from Winter’s icy grip to the balmy 
summer skies of Florida in one day of travel. 

The train which began this regular winter 
service on January 16 will be run daily, ex- 
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"ENTERTAINMENTS 
‘ nteras, | Feept cones: *; 


all prices. icularsin 256 illus, ‘ 4 
win a. Naw Werk. 












or 
_BeAbiiere Hifg. Optician, 49 
CHURCH BELLS acc'reats 
MoSHANE SELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


| PULPIT FURNITURE * ¢SMAUL S,0°- 


cept Sunday, until the early part of April, and 
for the inaugural trip all the accommodations 
available had been engaged long in advance, 
‘*No wonder it’s filled up every day of the 
season,’’ said an old railroad man yesterday. 
| ** That New York and Florida Limited is all 
the advertisement it wants itself. Just look 
at it and go aboard of it once. That’s the 
most luxurious train in the world, and I’ve 
looked over most of the crack flyers.’’ 

The train which aroused the veteran expert’s 
| highest admiration was composed of Pullman 
| Compartment cars, Drawing-room Sleepers, 
| Library, Dining, and Observation cars, fur- 
| nished and finished with unique taste and 
, richness. In the Compartment cars, each 
was complete in itself, to be used singly or en 
suite; while the Drawing-room Sleepers were 
| the ones used by President McKinley and 
party in their recent tours. The Library sug. 
gested the reading-room of a perfectly ap- 
pointed club, with easy-chair and sofas, writing. 
desks, and the latest periodicals. ‘The Ob- 
servation car at the end of the train, with 
sides end ends of plate glass, and a spacious 
enclosed platform, was a veritable sun-parior 
with piazza attachment. From bath-rooms to 
barber-shop nothing was lacking to replace 
every comfort and convenience left behind by 
the pilgrim, in house, hotel, or club, no mat- 
ter how excellently appointed. 

This train is whirled through solid, a flying 
palace, between New York and St. Augustine, 
excepting one Pullman Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing car which leaves the train at Blackville, 
S. C., and goes to Aiken and Augusta, and 
one Pullman Drawing-room Sleeper which 
leaves the train at Jacksonville and goes 
through to Tampa. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
| Broad Street .Station, Philadelphia, at 3.14 

P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
| Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will gladly furnish 
| all information. 
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THE LAST CHANCE 


To Secure a Complete Religious Reference Library for $6.00 
A Card to Readers of The Sunday School Times 


The great advance in the cost of paper and book-making material! necessitates an increase in price of our great Bible-study books. We have been fur- 
nishing them at a small margin of profit, relying on an immense sale for our reimbursement. We have carefully considered the matter of an immediate 
advance, but finally concluded to prepare an edition limited to 5,000 sets, and dispose of them quickly to old and new customers at the same mar- 
velously low price, and at quite a reduction in our small profits. 
ed 


jon will be the last that we can possibly agree to furnish at this price. 


CHOICE OF TWO PLANS ALL NEW AND 
AS GIVEN BELOW PERFECT BOOKS 





























50,000 are already in the hands of 
Bible students who have purchased them 
from us not only in all portions eof the 
United States, but from Canada. Mexico, 
and Hawaii, West Indies, Cuba, England, 
Norway, Egypt, Italy, China, Brazil, 
South. Africa, etc., and that they are 
happy. grateful, and satisfied is evi- 
denced by the thousands of glowing testi- 
monials which kave been voluntarily sent 
to us. 


a 





~ 
coryAién’. 


‘*THE WORTH O’ A THING 


is best learned by the want o’ it.”’ 
point of price, 


: There are undoubtedly 100,000 more 
lCFIONARY ? Bible students who need and want these 
t EPISTLES books, and all readers of The Sunday 

By BL FE ‘ c School Times will do well to secure 
i; AWE BAU one of the n° sets at as early a 


“aD 


Although cheap in | 


SAPOLIO 


Those who try it know. 


date as possib 





Former Prices: 
. F. & B. Commentary . 
Mdersbeim’s Life of Christ 
(2 vols.) .. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
Life and Epistles of St. b 
Cruden’s Concordance 


is beyond value. . + $7.50 
Don't you wanta friend who would take half your 
hard work oif your shoulders and do it without a mur- 
mur? » find an assistant in 
your housework that would keep your floors and walls 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work. Sapolio is just 
such a friend, and can be bought at all grocers. No. 30. 


. 6.00 
4.50 
4-50 
1.50 


What would you give 


Total, $24.00 


Now only $6.00 cash, 


or $7.00 on the monthly 
payment plan. 





1524 pages 756 pages 1380 pages 1024 pages 
9% X6% X3 inches o%X7 Mah inches 11X83 inches 9% X6% X2% inches 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JESUS THE MESSIAH 








1014 pages 

9% X6%X2%& inches 
encyclopedia of Biblical knowledge, render it also at once the cheapest and 
most economical. 


The Sunday School Times: “1 do not know of its equal, within its 
scope and cost, and | believe it will have, as it merits, a very wide cir- 


cial Trial 
er New and G AND 
you ever see 7 
8, side by side, 
ow that the off 
v 


sereiaht or circular rows of 
¥ each @ different color? If so, 
you ‘ect is charmin beyond con- 
not seen the beauty and perfection now attained, 
Asatrial . we will matt for 25 cente. 
50 seeds mney Giant, Pure Snow White, 
‘oval Black, 
ardinal Red, 
Bright Yellow, 
Azure Blue, 
- , sirigh t hone po 
r ariegated. 
little book on Pansies, te ug ein about vane ete. 
A Booklet of % pages on House Plants; tells just 
how to care for every kind of win dow plant. 
THE MAY FLOW R magazine 8 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Piates. 
TheT Pansles, ® Booka, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25e. 
Our Catalogue for 1900—2th Anniversary 
Edition — greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 es, 50 
illustrations, 9 colored plates, will be mailed free 
to any who anticipate purchasing. Great Novelties 
fa Sweet Scented and Tuberous Rex Begonias, Gera- 
niums, Fragrant Calla, Treasure Vine. Gooseflower, 
Ca atiums, Everblooming Tritoma, Cannas, Gladi: 


“ 
ia) 
it] 
“ 


olus, Koses, Philoxes, Giant Peony, Lilies, Palms, | 
Primroses, Asters, Pansies, Sweet Peas, | 


Car tations, 
Verbenas, Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc. 
_ John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y._ 





he 8lst edition of Our 
Guide to Rose Cultur 
leading Rose Catalogue of A 


er- 
fea, free on request, L2 pages 
superbly illustrated.” Describes 


nearly 200 entirely new roses and 
old favorites. Makes success with 
D. & C. Roses sure. Describes all 
other desirable flowers. Also 
6%: sample of our magazine— 
“Success with Flowers.” @ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
est Grove, Pa. 








Helps Electricity 


Grape-Nuts Builds the Brain that Does the 
Planning 


A famous electrical enginer, Foote, who con- 
structed 
which supplies Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, and 


other Michigan cities, says there is no food 


known that will supply him with the vitality and | 
mental vigor from breakfast to noon that Grape- | 


Nuts will. 

Mr. Foote, in conversation, said: “ There is 
no doubt left in my mind of these facts. I have 
tried all sorts of food, and kept track of the re- 
sults. I gain steadily in reserve force when I 


use Grape-Nuts, notwithstanding my occupa- 
tion requires long-continued and concentrated 
brain work There is no artificial stimulant in 
Grape-Nuts. Nothing but the stimulus of good 
food that is scientifically prepared for immediate 
assimilation into blood and tissue, especially 
brain tissue. 

train workers can get sure and finderstandable 


results by using Grape-N uts 


The Sanday School ‘Times intends to admit 
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the 3,000 horse-power electric plant | 


Oxon. D.D., 


} cturer Oxford 
requar price, $6.00. 


the popularity this new edition will achieve. 


This 
every Sunday-school worker, as 
be on pe Life of Christ for eighteen 
The Sunday School Ti 
the word, and is biblical at the same time. The 
learned alone, but rather for the 


A complete commentary —critical, ex 
on the Old and New Testaments. By 
Paul's, Glasgow ; 
and David Brown, 
S Qne large 

trong 

Whil f 


ound in cloth. 
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BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE. 
CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. 
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Vick’s seeds under our modern method 
of seed selling, No uncertainties. 
Definite quantities for a definite price. 


Vick’s Seeds 


make vegetable and floral cultivation pleascat 

and profitable when sown in accordance with 

instructions given in our free book—Garden 

end Fleral Guide for 1900. Tells how, when 

and where to plant to obtain best results, 
us what you wish to grow. 


JAMES VICK’'S SON'S 
15 Cortland St.,Rochester,N. ¥. 


And saver. 
*rint your own 


»Money, 
Makerts') oso: 


per, with our $5 or $18 printin 
press. Type-setting easy, printed 

m rules sent. For man or boy. Send 

m for catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, | 


| for illustra ted catalogue of general merchandise. 


The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., 
niversity. — 

oyal 8vo, 1,524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
amous book for clergyman, student, or general reader. 
tinued success anu the many favorable notices are sufficient evidence of 


reat life of Christ will prove particular! 
the International Lessons will 
months. : 
mes recommends it: “It is positively refreshin 
to read a life of the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest: sense o 


ee intelligent Christian reader. 
deserves a place of honor in every library of standard theological works.”’ 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET, AND BROWN’S 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


lanatory, and practical— 
obert 
ev. A. B. Fausset, A.M., St. Cuthbert’s, Y 
-D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. 
super-royal octavo volume of nearly fourteen hundred pages. 


e this is the most practical, suggestive, scientific, and popular com- 
mentary yet published in this country, its compact form and convenient 
size, together with the immense amount of matter it contains, forming an 


2. 


» aS we guarantee satisfaction, and The 





wo volumes, 


ts long-con- 


culation, and will do great good.”’ 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge ; 
an 


d J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool. 


valuable to 
etc. 


ture of the great apostle and the wor 


9k is written not for ts 
t 


Contains 1,024 la 


doubtedly the best wo 


of its kind in the Eng 


Contains 1,024 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, 
There is no work that will compare with this in giving a life-like pic- 


which he did. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical 

Examiner of University of Londo 

trated, and Kantsotaly ana w rong 

in the Lible and poytcoed 48 


printed on excellent paper, finely illus” 


ges } 
ly bound in cloth. Contains every name 


ih language for the elucida- 


ha of whic anything can be-said> ;This is un- 
is 


tion of the scenés and facts of Scripture. 


Jamieson, D.D 


ork; 


Contains 756 large 
cloth. Christians o 


you paying freight or express charges. 


Send $1.00, and promise, in your letter, to pay 
complete payment, and we will forward the six 
express charges. 


Order immediately. 


We call this 


shelf emptying 


because it’s a sacrifice to empty shelves, for 
a new season’s goods. 

For you it means opportunity to get good 
goods at lowest prices yet known—right when 
the market’s advancing, too. 

50 inch all-wool ladies’ cloth—odd, good, 
colors and black, 35c. 

Double width, 36 inch, medium-colored 
dress-goods mixtures, 20C.—half-price. 

Lot of 27 inch well-made cotton suitings— 
dark effects, 7 4c. 

A throw-away of broken lines of choice 


| dress goods, 50Cc. 
| black silk sacrifice 


—marked down when, according to present 
market, they should be marked up. 
Dollar black Duchesse, 20 inches wide, 75c. 
$1.25 quality, 24 inch black Duchesse, 8g§c. 
Lots of novelty silks with equally interesting 
reductions on. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


You must order quickly to be sure of getting these six books for less than the price of one. 
been before the public as publishers of standard works for over wy | years, and our reputation for good work and fair dealing is unques- 
Sunday School Times guarantees our commercial credit. 

the last year over 5,000 of these great books to readers of The Sunday School-Ijmes, and we have yet to know of one that is not 
appy, and satisfied. We guarantee the books to be made up in an excellent manner, and perfect in paper, binding, and printing. 
ack any or all books that are not satisfactory, within ten days, upon examination, and wil - 4 
g only the return freight or express charges. 
once if the books are exhausted, and we cannot fill your order. 


&@ As to our reliability, we refer to The Sunday School Times or to any commercial agency. 





CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


By Alexander Cruden, M.A. 


Complete in two parts. 


octavo pages, handsomely and strongly bound in 
all denominations know that Scripture is the dest in- 
tegpreter of Scripture, and, next to the sacred writings, no volume better 
déserves a place in the library of the Bible student than Cruden’s Concord- 
ance to the Holy Scriptures. * 


1. Send $6.00, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, and guarantee safe delivery, 


$1.00 a month for six months, making $7-;00 as 
ooks at once, securely boxed, yu’ paying 


reight or 


Our offer isa plain dona fide one. We have 


We have 


I return money, dedu 


This marvelous offer is limited, and money will be returned at 


Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Meat and Disease 


A number of noted physicians have 
been making a series of experiments, and 
have discovered that Bright's disease, 
rheumatism, diabetes, and various nervous 
disorders, and affections of the liver, 
such as infectious jaundice and sclerosis, 
are in many cases caused by, and always 
aggravated by, a meat diet. It was hard, 
however, to induce patients thus affected 
to break off the old-time meat habit. 

An experimenter has been at work on 
a series of experiments, and has succeeded 
in discovering a combination of nut 
meats and cereals that is nowmanufactured 
into a product called Protose, which not 
only has the desired taste of beef, but con- 
tains 25 per cent more nutrition, and can 
be served in all the various mannefs that 


| flesh foods are prepared. 


The rich flavor of the new food and its 
nutritive elements have made it a popular 
addition to the diet of the robust and in- 
valid. 

Those who desire to try Protose can 
secure a sample can free by sending six 


| cents for postage to the Sanitas Nut Food 


| 


Co., 88 Washington Ave., Battle. Creek, 


| Mich, 





only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money inat they lose theredy. 





